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The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
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co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. 
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WHEN EASTER COMES 
Walter H. Macpherson 


HEN Easter comes our churches will 
be filled, and we are glad that they 
will be. 

But Easter is only the symbol that 
every Sunday repeats as a reminder to 
every Christian that long ago One per- 
fectly conscious of his relationship with 
his Father was able through that con- 
sciousness to manifest his teachings even 
to the point of demonstrating his and our 
spiritual power over the physical ‘“‘fact’’ 
of death. 

Every Sunday is your day for rejoicing 
in the fact that you are not a body but a 
soul. 

Why not, then, dedicate one hour of 
that day to proclaiming to all that you 
are consciously conscious of that fact? 
When great universities, notoriously con- 
servative in all matters pertaining to the 
“supersensory,”’ finally enter enthusias- 
tically. into investigating on ‘‘a scientific 
basis’’ all that lies beyond the recordings 
of ‘‘the five senses,” isn’t it about time 
that Christians exultingly proclaimed their 
knowledge of spiritual independence to the 
bonds of the flesh? 

* * 
THE MURPHY MEMORIAL AT 
WINCHESTER 


George F. Carl 


AN effective experiment in community 

co-operation now finds a heartening 
culmination in the generous gift of Goy- 
ernor Francis P. Murphy for a Community 
Center in the town of Winchester, N. H. 
Through an insistence on the part of far- 
seeing laymen, in 1931 the Congregational, 
Methodist, and Universalist churches 
united. This experiment in church unity 
has gone steadily forward until today it 
commands the good will and support of 
the majority of citizens of Winchester. 
It has ever sought to be genuinely helpful, 
whatever and wherever the need, and be- 
tween the Federated Church and the 
Catholic Church there exists a strong 
feeling of mutual regard and consciousness 
of attacking certain community problems 
by providing clean and wholesome recrea- 
tional facilities and adequate opportuni- 
ties for its boys and girls. 

Winchester, twenty-two hundred in 
population, located in the southwestern 
part of New Hampshire, with its several 
small but important industries, is in every 
respect a typical New England village. It 
is gradually responding to the fact that its 
own security rests in the binding together 
of local interests and _ responsibilities. 
This would seem increasingly essential to 
the prosperity of any town in this com- 
plex industrial era. P 

Here, Francis P. Murphy was born on 
August 16, 1877. His has been a life of 
real struggle, self-denial, and achievement. 
It is a long trail from that followed by a 
barefoot boy driving cattle across sparse 


_ tion and play. 


New England hillsides on frosty mornings, 
to that of chief executive of the Old Granite 
State and successful shoe manufacturer. 

In the building of this Community 
Center, it is not alone that Governor 
Murphy pays tribute to his birthplace and 
perpetuates the name of his mother—whom 
several recall as a woman of rugged quali- 
ties and deep insight and discernment— 
but it unmistakably reveals his keen in- 
terest in providing more abundant facili- 
ties for struggling and aspiring men and 
women, boys and girls. 

It is hard to imagine a more desirable 
piece of property for such purposes than 
the old Alexander Homestead, which con- 
sists of two buildings and eight acres of 
land. The beautiful colonial house of rare 
design and appointments, situated on a 
commanding knoll, looks out on the 
winding Ashuelot, primeval pines and a 
spacious expanse of lawn. On the lawn 
are tennis courts, varied playground 
equipment and a large doll house for small 
children. In the main house are care- 
taker’s quarters, dormitory rooms, club 
rooms, a billiard room, and an office. 

A wonderful barn erected in 1878 has 
been ingeniously converted into an audi- 
torium with a seating capacity of 320. A 
stage with dressing rooms provides oppor- 
tunity for all kinds of dramatic and con- 
cert presentations. On the mezzanine 
floor is a booth with modern sound motion 
picture projectors. The auditorium also 
lends itself to many kinds of recreational 
privileges. -L. R. Nelson, a taxidermist of 
note, is providing an unusual display of 
bird life. A kitchen, cloakroom, toilet 
rooms, and two bowling alleys have also 
been built into this section of the Center. 
Towering above it all is an electrically- 
illumined cupola observed from every ap- 
proach to the town and from the sur- 
rounding hills. 

Behind the auditorium is an outdoor 
skating rink built by the Minatt-Rivers 
Post of the American Legion; this organiza- 
tion is also purchasing the flag for the 
front of the Center and is furnishing the 
boys’ club room. A regulation ball dia- 
mond will be shaped into one of the finest 
of New England. Raphael Pitcher of the 
firm of Hutchins and French, Boston, and a 
summer resident of New Hampshire, was 
the architect. 

The Center will not be limited to recrea- 
Miss Emily G. Atherton, 
a student in handcraft, returned to Win- 
chester on Jan. 1 from a three months’ 
course in the Universal Handcraft Studio 
of Radio City, to direct courses in hand- 
craft and Girl Scout work. For many 
years the writer has enjoyed the friend- ~ 
ship of Mrs. Mary E. Aleshire, former di- 
rector of the Illinois All-Arts Society and 
now occupying a similar position in Florida. 
During the past summer she made rich 
contacts possible for the development of 
art, music, and drama here in Winchester. 

(Continued on page 349) 
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“AND HAVE IT MORE ABUNDANTLY” 


HROUGHOUT the world, a toiling, sweating, 
pushing crowd of people are seeking material 
prosperity and abundance. In our own land 

we are at the quest. We have natural resources, 
skilled labor, marvelous machinery, great capacity for 
production. Why do we not go forward by leaps and 
bounds? 

Arthur E. Morgan in Antioch Notes for February 
15, suggests the difficulty. There are missing elements. 
They can not be quickly supplied by legislative pro- 
grams or new forms of economic life. He writes: 
“The process necessary to supply these missing ele- 
ments is as complex and difficult as that by which 
an ignorant and vulgar person is changed into a cul- 
tured, public spirited and disciplined citizen.” 

If something highly important is lacking, and if 
that something is connected with personality, charac- 
ter and culture, then the church appears to be needed 
in the matter. Is it possible that the parish minister of 
the right sort is as important as the sociologist, the 
economist and the statesman? 

Doctor Morgan says: “The obvious ‘raw ma- 
terials’ required to produce a great poem are pen, 
ink, and paper, with skill in penmanship, and knowl- 
edge of the rules of poetry. Yet millions of tons of 
paper and ink and thousands of facile writers, leave 
great poems uncreated. The elements of great poetry 
provided by such obvious ‘raw materials’ are unim- 
portant as compared with those which still are miss- 
ing. We see abundant resources and producing 
capacity, and wonder why economic abundance does 
not appear. Material resources and producing ca- 
pacity are to a good social order only what paper and 
ink and penmanship are to a great poem. No less 
imperative is educated, refined, and disciplined pur- 
pose, in comparison with which the more obvious 
elements are relatively insignificant.” 

Doctor Morgan says that only the simple-minded 
ean believe that laws and revolutions will create a 
good social order. And yet society is being infected 
with belief in economic or social or political miracles. 
“Any person who draws attention to the hard work and 
self-discipline necessary for real achievement comes 
to be looked upon as a traitor to the social welfare.” 

We do not minimize the importance of law, but 
we push forward the importance of men. 

In our tenement house reform we found that tak- 
ing people out of filthy, unsanitary buildings and put- 
ting them in light, airy buildings was not enough, 
They often turned a model tenement into a slum. 
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So with socialism, communism, fascism, and all 
other systems. Anything that fails to give us men 
“of opinions and will’’—far-sighted and courageous, 
will not bring us the era of abundance. We must have 
a better will. Church school work is important, 
young people’s work is important, the Church is im- 
portant, anything is important that gives us a race as 
fitted to use abundance as to create it. 

“T am come,” said Jesus, “that ye might have 
life and have it more abundantly.” 

It is that type of abundant life that the Church 


should be busy about. 


* 


FOR WORKERS IN THE FIELD OF RELIGION 
HE question which Lent possibly may put up 
to some of us, if it does its job well, is whether 
or not we are working so hard at religion that 
we ourselves fail to be religious. 

This is a question for ministers and lay folk alike, 
for workers in the Sunday school, the Ladies’ Aid, on 
the board, or in the pulpit. Do we know anything 
about entering “into the joy of our Lord’? Do we 
feel the old thrill in the thing we are doing? Are we 
keen about people? Do we ever really pray? Do we 
help folks, or hurt them, when we meet them? 

Admitting that what the Church needs des- 
perately is more brains, more insight, more intellectual 
direction, we can not help asking if we pay enough 
attention to the things that we take for granted 
among church people, like plain, ordinary, decent 
treatment of one another. 

Are we traveling on our reputations for piety and 
ignoring elementary matters of justice and mercy? 
Sometimes it seems that way with ourselves. Is it 
possible that others may be troubled too? 

If it is true that we who direct church enterprises 
do not make it agreeable for those who work with us, 
and if the atmosphere of the church, or Sunday school, 
or whatever the group may be, is not fine and cheerful 
and life-giving, then we had better stop some of the 
things that we are doing and start over. 

Not long ago Doctor Gilroy republished in Ad- 
vance an old sermon of Dr. Charles E. Jefferson. It 
was rather simple and elementary, and yet it sug- 
gested to at least one reader that there are depths to 
the simplest things in life that some of us never plumb, 

Doctor Jefferson said: 

We are not as kind as we ought to be in our judg- 
ments—on the other hand, we are oftentimes harsh, and 
sometimes cruel. We condemn men without mercy; we 
say, “That man said thus and thus; I heard him say it.” 
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But do you know that he was sorry when he said it, he 
would have given anything if he could have taken it 
back? He was uncomfortable for a whole day because 
he had said it. You must not judge him simply by what 
hesaid. ‘That man did thus and thus’’—so he did, but 
you did not know how bitterly he repented it, and how 
that very night he asked God to forgive him because he 
had done it. It is not fair to judge a man entirely by his 
deeds. You must know his attitude to his deeds after - 
they have been done. “I dislike that man very much, 
he is so crabbed and ill-natured. He is so cynical and 
sour.” But you must take into account the experiences 
through which he has come. 

You have sometimes seen a tree all twisted and 
gnarled. It has been made such by the winds. It 
grew in an exposed position, and the winds kept strik- 
ing it, and striking it, and striking it, until it lost its 
symmetry and beauty and became gnarled and twisted. 
So it is with men. Some of them are struck again and 
again and again by the rude winds of fortune until they 
lose all of their beauty and become ugly and twisted. 
You ought to deal gently with them. 


Lent is a good time to think on these things. 
Whether we will it so or not, we are contributing more 
through our personalities than we are, or ever can, 
through our writings, our sermons, or our other church 
work. Is there something rich and life-giving that 
reaches others through these day by day contacts? 

The great thrilling assembly comes only once ina 
while. The meetings and partings, the greetings and 
farewells, the associations in work or play, may come 
practically every day. And they may be greater for 
good than the greatest assembly ever held. 


* * 


BECAUSE WE HONOR HER 


ANY people will give because it is for Doctor 

M Karle,” said our associate as she read the 

proofs of Doctor Huntley’s article, “Lest 
We Forget,” in The Christian Leader of March 5. 
Doctor Huntley outlined the plan for a memorial to 
Doctor Earle in the form of a fund the income of 
which is to be used to send promising young people 
to the summer schools of religious education, to which 
Doctor Earle made such a notable contribution. And 
it is so: “Many people will give because it is for 
Doctor Earle.” She is not likely to be forgotten. 
She does not need a memorial. But, dead as living, 
she makes people care about high and noble things 
and glad to do something about them. She was 
brave, cheery, sensible, efficient, and the memory of 
her makes us ashamed not to try harder ourselves 
on this project of living. 

Much as it may appear to some folks that this 
Karle Memorial Committee is simply using an honored 
name to do something they want to do anyway, the 
fact is that there is less professionalism and high pres- 
sure money-raising in this project than in any other 
that we have seen in the Church. People who usually 
will not let themselves get tied up with committees 
went on this committee gladly, people who hate 
money-raising agreed to help raise money for this 
cause, people who had given all they thought they 
could gave here as if glad to do it. And why such 
phenomena in days not altogether easy? Because a 
simple, mcdest, essentially noble person was involved 
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who came pretty near to measuring up to the level of 
living set forth in the thirteenth chapter of First 
Corinthians, and of whom it certainly could be said, 
“She seeketh not her own.” Soa sense of justice and 
a deep love unite to make us want to give it to her. 
We will bless her name, and in her name will bless 
others who may surge forward gaily and gallantly to 
carry on her great work. 


* ce 


’ DANGER! 


EEK in and week out, year in and year out, 
our columns are dedicated to the advance 
of sound morals and religion in the lives of 

men and women and children. We are opposed to 
obscene magazines and to all that is cheap and taw- 
dry in the field of printing and publishing. There are 
many publications on magazine stands, and in period- 
ical stores, which we wish were not there. These 
magazines and periodicals, we believe, are damaging 
to sound morals and to sound religion. We are com- 
pletely convinced, however, that such publications 
can not and will not be permanently removed from 
our news-stands by any mere legislative act or series 
of legislative acts. The way to put the obscene maga- 
zine out of business is to enforce the laws we now have 
on our statute books consistently and conscientiously, 
and for every member of our adult world to support 
every legitimate organization which is dedicated to 
the task of the religious education of the young. The 
process of ridding our country of obscene literature 
begins in the home. It continues in the church 
school, and in the public schools, and in all of the 
community institutions with which children and 
young people come in contact. There is no substitute 
for this process of education. We are, therefore, un- 
alterably opposed to the Massachusetts House Bill 
No. 1419, entitled, “An Act Relative to the Sale of 
Obscene Magazines and Literature.” 

Further, this proposed piece of legislation is 
both unwise and dangerous. This bill proposes to 
establish an inspector of magazines to enforce laws 
already on the statute books. It states: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives in General Court assembled, and by the 
authority of the same, as follows: There is established 
in the department of the attorney general an inspector 
of magazines and literature sold to the public whose 
duty it shall be to inspect all magazines offered for sale 
to the general public, with powers to prosecute all guilty 
of making such sales, or offering for sale, magazines and 
literature which violate the provisions of the law pro- 
hibiting the sale and distribution of literature injurious 
to the morals of youth.” 


Here is a law which proposes to help enforce 
other laws. How will it function? Who will be the 
inspector of magazines? What will be his qualifica- 
tions? Will he be a brcad-gauge man, or a narrow- 
gauge man? Will he remember always that his 
official judgment of what is injurious to the morals of 
youth should not be a personal judgment or a partisan 
judgment, but one based on the best intelligence of 
all the community? It is more than possible, for in- 
stance, that an editorial in a paper like The Christian 
Leader on the subject of revising the laws applicable to 
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birth control information would be considered by some 
people injurious to the morals of youth. Under cir- 
cumstances not too difficult to imagine, criticism of 
party members momentarily in power might be con- 
strued to be “injurious to the morals of youth.” This 
sort of thing has happened in other lands. It can 
happen here. Herein lies danger to every publication 
in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

From an inspector in the office of the attorney- 
general to a censor in the office of the attorney-general 
is a very short step. Ina world of rising authoritarian- 
ism, legislation regulating the output of the press is 
not only unwise, but it is also extremely dangerous. 
From the time that Socrates was put to death for 
advocating measures “injurious to the morals of 
youth” to this very day, the powers of tyranny have 
sought to restrain the expression of free opinion, using 
the moral issue as a smoke screen. We do not for a 
moment suggest that House Bill No. 1419 was de- 
signed by its sponsors as an instrument of tyranny, 
but it is obvious on the surface that this bill could be 
used as a perfect instrument to control the whole 
press of Massachusetts. 

Some days ago there was a hearing set on this 
bill. The hearing was postponed to another day, 
and when the day came, the hearing was postponed 
indefinitely. We shall, however, keep a sharp watch 
on this bill. We urge our readers to do likewise, and 
we also urge readers everywhere to beware of such 
legislative proposals in their own states. As our 
friend, Albert Dieffenbach, pointed out recently in 
the Boston Transcript, it is no coincidence that the 
map of the world shows the areas of controlled press 
to be the areas of totalitarian government, and the 
areas where there is still comparatively free press to 
be the lands of democracy and freedom. Therefore 
we say: Let us guard our freedom while we yet 
have it. 

BeeHeL. 


* * 


“TIFE’S INEVITABLES”’ IN PAMPHLET 
FORM 
HE symposium published by The Christian Leader 
in January is now available to our churches in 
pamphlet form. This symposium, edited by 
Ellsworth C. Reamon, chairman of the Commission 
on Literature, meets a very present need of all our 
churches. Beginning with an essay on “Disillusion- 
ment”’ by John van Schaick, Jr., it continues with the 
treatment of worry and fear by William Wallace Rose, 
and personal relationships by Walter Henry Macpher- 
son. Harry Westbrook Reed, who knows as much 
about the discipline of pain and suffering as any man 
in our fellowship, has written a practical and most 
profitable essay on that subject for the symposium. 
The discipline of bereavement is treated by Marion 
D. Shutter. Mr. Reamon has written a series of 
short, effective pen-portraits of the authors, which 
are also included in the pamphlet. The pamphlet 
contains forty pages, and it is cut to fit a man’s 
pocket or a woman’s hand-bag. 
We are convinced that “Life’s Inevitables’’ is 
the kind of booklet that every minister in our fellow- 
ship will want to pass out in generous quantity. It 


has a message for the worried and the fearful, for those 
who have been disappointed in their fellowmen, and 
for those who have suffered the common disciplines 
of pain and suffering and bereavement. We recom- 
mend that our churches make wide use of this pam- 
phlet, which may be secured in any quantity by writing 
to Miss Esther Richardson, Assistant Secretary of the 
General Convention, and by paying a small sum to 
cover the postage charge. 
ReHesn 


IN A NUTSHELL 


So you want to discontinue the subscription, do 
you, fellow liberal, because you disagree with the 
editor? Bishop Tucker at the Churchman dinner in 
New York said: “I find so much in the Churchman 
to disagree with!—which makes it to me, perhaps, the 
most valuable of our four church journals.”’ 


“Investigation without tension,’ Professor Rat- 
cliff calls it; “More light, less heat,”” Ingham Bicknell 
calls it; “Patiently getting all the facts and acting on 
the basis of the facts,’’ some of the rest of us call it— 
and it is a highly sensational proceeding in some 
church circles. 


Go back into the eighteenth century, or earlier, 
if you feel depressed by the phenomena of the twen- 
tieth. It is not running away, it is seeking, and may- 
hap gaining, a perspective. And such a journey is 
almost perfect rest. 


Nothing in politics or religion or patent medi- 
cines makes such an appeal as to call something old- 
fashioned, but how the “old-fashioned” boys holler 
when the 5.24 is half an hour late or a thunder storm 
stops the electricity. 


The bitterest condemnation, the most merciless 
ridicule, followed Lincoln from the hour that he 
emerged from obscurity. Nor was Washington 
immune from the same attack. Today behold the 


men! 


Now Hitler demands control of the press in 
England by the British government so as to stop at- 
tacks on the Nazi régime. Our modern Caesar fears 
the printed word even in foreign lands. 


Announcement soon will be made of plans to 
take an offering for China Relief under the auspices 
of the International Church Extension Board. 


“Women’s Dedication Day,” remarked one faith- 
ful worker, “is a work of supererogation. What the 
church needs is a men’s dedication day.” 


Said George Ade on his seventy-second birthday: 
“T don’t feel a day over ninety.” 


The best materials that we can buy wear out. 
Not so with character. 
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What Do I Think of the Church?* 


Lewis O. Barrows 


LL thoughtful people must be in general accord in 
the belief that the Church and religion offer 
the most stable element, the firmest rock of 

life, civil, moral and spiritual. 

Naturally, I am not assuming to speak as a 
theologian, nor in a doctrinal manner, but I will en- 
deavor briefly to assay the Church as a community 
asset, rating it as the first necessity, the wellspring and 
inspiration of country and city life. 

What do we mean when we use the word “‘church’’? 
Something far more vital and more extended than a 
house of stones and mortar, or of wocd and plaster. 
A church, as a place of worship, is common to most 
countries, even uncivilized tribes having their gods 
and their sacred abodes. First applied to the house of 
worship, the term church was gradually extended in 
its application to represent the Christian commu- 
nity. 

Great is the stability of the Church, for it con- 
tinues to expand and broaden its influence while re- 
publics totter and empires fall. Religion points ever 
onward and upward, inculcating more exalted habits 
of personal conduct, more thoughtful consideration of 
others, and loftier ideals of true citizenship. 

Those of us who are church-goers, and those who 
are not, do not differ in our acceptance of the value of 
the spiritual life. Examine our coins and you find an 
expression of fundamental faith in the Deity in the 
motto that is on many of them, “‘In God We Trust.” 

What is religion? I quote you in abbreviated 
form the definition of religion as given by that great 
American, Theodore Roosevelt: “Do justice; love 
mercy; care for little children; be tender with the old 
and helpless; walk humbly; you will do so if you study 
the life and teachings of the Savior.’ 

Most unfortunate is the community that has no 
church to spread the tenets of religion, to train the 
children in the ways of morality and Christian citizen- 
ship, to unfold the spiritual life, to minister to the ill 
and the afflicted and to broaden and quicken the hu- 
manitarianism and character of its people. Most un- 
fortunate indeed are those foreign lands in which re- 
ligion is being submerged and religious leaders perse- 
cuted, for that pathway leads to the destruction of 
morality and to paganism. 

There are various forms of worship and of re- 
ligious beliefs, and the world, generally, has broadened 
its tolerance, perhaps reflecting the thought of Ed- 
mund Burke, who said in his “Reflections,” “The body 
of all true religion consists, to be sure, in obedience to 
the will of the Sovereign of the World, in a confidence 
in His declarations, and in imitation of His Perfec- 
tions.” 

Were I seeking a text for a brief expression of thé 
value of the manifest blessings of the Church in its 
relations to community life, I might find it in First 
Corinthians, 18th chapter, 13th verse: “And now 
abideth faith, hope, charity, these three; but the 
greatest of these is charity.”’ 


*Laymen’s Sunday address in Pittsfield, Maine. 


Faith, we are told in the Book of Common 
Prayer, is an outward and visible sign of an inward 
and spiritual grace, but, in general acceptance, it ex- 
presses personal belief and trust, fidelity to one’s 
principles, loyalty to convictions, and, in theology, 
a reliance upon the Christian religion and belief in 
its truth. 

It was faith that, more than three centuries ago, 
brought to Plymouth Rock the Pilgrim Fathers, who, 
because of intolerance, left their homeland and came 
to a desolate coast in search of “a faith’s pure shrine.” 
Possessed of true faith, one does not falter on the 
way, but presses on, constant in his conviction that 
beyond the Alps lies Italy. * 

Faith never surrenders; it may be beaten down, 
it may be crushed for the moment, but, like truth, 
it will rise again. General Joffre in unveiling a 
statute of Lafayette in Brooklyn during the World 
War, truly declared that the French possess the dis- 
cipline of faith, and faith will triumph. 

Seconding faith comes hope. What would life 
be without hope, which has been characterized as a 
hovering angel girt with golden wings, and which 
was called by John Armstrong, “the balm and life- 
blood of the soul.” How drab and temporary would 
be our existence without hope! 

Hope throughout the ages has been the co-partner 
and the associate of faith. Columbus was inspired 
by hope in his discovery of America; Isabella of Spain 
gave her crown jewels in the hope of gaining great 
riches and wide possessions for her kingdom; the hope 
of Ponce de Leon for success in his search for the 
Fountain of Perpetual Youth resulted in the discovery 
of Florida; it has been the hope of a better livelihood 
and higher privileges that has brought millions of 
immigrants to this land. 

It is hope that has been the impetus for many 
great scientific discoveries; that has led men and 
women to persevere in their determination to conquer 
disease; that has wrested precious metals from the 
earth and that, after many failures, carried the per- 
severing Peary to the North Pole. Should the light 
of hope be extinguished, mankind would be plunged 
into a world of gloom. 

Now come we to the greatest of all the radiant 
three—charity, so exemplified in the life of Christ, 
and which has been a saving grace through the ages. 
True charity never is blazoned abroad, but is a genuine 
expression of kindliness, of the desire to aid, to com- 
fort and to help. The assistance given to philanthropic 
enterprises is only one form of charity. There is the 
charity of the mind, expressed in tolerance, in failure 
to criticize, in the kindly word, the generous thought, 
that is so much more important than the charity of 
the purse. 

' Charity is a beautiful word, become so by its 
associations. When men and women are termed 
charitable, they must have acquired an enviable place 
in their community. True charity certainly ranks as 
one of the highest of Christian virtues. 

Let us pass from considering these three cardinal 
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virtues, of faith, hope and charity, in the abstract, 
and seek to vitalize and illumine them from the lives 
of great Americans. We are about to celebrate the 
birthday anniversary of George Washington, the 
Founder, we have just celebrated that of Abraham 
Lincoln, the Emancipator, and almost as recently the 
birthday of that many-sided'‘man of genius, Benjamin 
Franklin. I think we may properly take these today 
for our illustrations. 

I visualize Washington as the apostle of faith. 
He was the inspiration of the colonial cause. Fine 
military leader that he was, his successes in the field 
could not have been accomplished had he not been 
able to endow his soldiers with his own conviction of 
the justice of his cause, his certainty that in the end 
faith would triumph. 

The devotion of Washington, his unwavering 
courage and his unfaltering faith were mirrored by his 
ragged Continentals. Washington was undaunted 
by the horrors and privations of Valley Forge; after 
severe defeats, he raised the hope of his soldiers by 
brilliant successes at Trenton and Princeton; he 
sighed at the treachery of Benedict Arnold, but re- 
tained his faith; he must have been bitterly affected 
by the Conway plot to remove him from command, 
and by the supineness and weakness of the Congress, 
but he held aloft the torch of faith, nor permitted the 
luster of its beams to lessen. He met every disap- 
pointment with new courage; a modern Atlas, he bore 
the colonial cause on his shoulders; he was the vital 
spark of struggling America. ‘To add brightness to 
the sun or glory to the name of Washington is alike 
impossible,” said Lincoln, while Robert Bridges epito- 
mized the character and achievements of the Founder 
of our Republic in his glowing lines: 


“Simple and brave, his Faith awoke 
Ploughmen to struggle with their fate; 
Armies won battles when he spoke 
And out of Chaos sprang the State.” 


Rome had its Caesar, Prussia its Frederick, 
France its Napoleon, but, wonderful as those great 
captains were in military genius, they lacked the in- 
spiring devotion to a cause that was so brilliantly 
exemplified in Washington. Caesar was ambitious 
to lead his legions to conquer the world, Frederick to 
mould the greatest military machine in history, Na- 
poleon to place his relatives on all thrones. 

How brightly the star of Washington shines in 
comparison! He consecrated his life to American 
freedom, and his constant guiding star was pure-eyed 
Faith. 

As our exemplar of eternal hope, I have chosen 
Banjamin Franklin, who by his series of remark- 
able accomplishments and his life of extreme useful- 
ness to mankind wrote his name high on history’s 
page. 

Franklin, in extraordinary degree, possessed 
vision, patience, industry and hope. His talents 
developed in manifold ways as philosopher, states- 
man, writer, and inventor. 

He drew the lightning from the skies; established 
in Philadelphia the first circulating library in America; 
became the sole owner of the Pennsylvania Gazette, 
which was the forerunner of the Saturday Evening Post; 


Invented the Franklin stove; founded an academy for 
the education of youth which was the origin of the 
University of Pennsylvania. In all these and many 
other accomplishments, Franklin looked steadily 
ahead, his motivating spirit being his hope to improve 
the lot of mankind. 

Imposing as were the scientific and scholarly at- 
tainments of Franklin, Americans cherish his memory 
the more tenderly because of his services for the inde- 
pendence of the Colonies. An influential member of 
the Continental Congress, Franklin was one of the 
committee named to draft the immortal Declara- 
tion. He was, at all times, an intense and unyielding 
patriot. 

Sent to France to endeavor to negotiate a treaty 
that would bring French assistance to the struggling 
colonists, Franklin pleaded the cause of a young na- 
tion claiming its right to freedom from oppression. He 
met with many disappointments but did not repine. 
The star of hope shone steadily before him, and at 
length came success. 

The treaty was signed, the French troops and 
ships sent to America, and there followed the surrender 
of Cornwallis at Yorktown and victory for the Colonial 
cause, a victory in which the courage and constancy 
of Franklin were vital factors. 

As our last personification—that of charity— 
how can there be a more fitting example than the 
gentle Lincoln, once termed “The Uncommon Com- 
moner.”’ 

Lincoln, the boy, found himself in the wilder- 
ness where by the light from pine knots he read 
with consuming diligence the four books that com- 
prised the scanty library of the household: the Bible 
that formed his character; Aesop’s Fables, called a 
human text-book; “Robinson Crusoe,”’ and John Bun- 
yan’s classic, “The Pilgrim’s Progress,” with its up- 
lifting thoughts. 

To trace the life of Lincoln from his childhood 
on a meager farm, through his earlier days as a store 
clerk and the study of law, his terms in the Illinois 
legislature and in Congress and his election to the 
Presidency, is not necessary—that is embalmed in 
the memory of all Americans. 

To every pen picture of Abraham Lincoln, the 
artist has added tribute to his gentle, patient kindli- 
ness, his love for humanity, as wide-spreading and all- 
covering as the rays of the sun. We often have been 
told of his mercy that saved condemned men, of his 
soft words that turned away wrath and his all-encom- 
passing charity. 

How can one more accurately portray the hu- 
manity and great heart of Lincoln than to quote the 
immortal words from his Second Inaugural Address 
delivered so shortly before his martyr death: “With 
malice towards none, with charity for all, with 
firmness in the right, as God gives us to see the 
right.” ; 

The entire life of Lincoln demonstrated that pure 
and holy charity, which was without malice to any 
human being, and which impelled him to lead the 
slaves from bondage. 

And in closing may I remind you that we walk 
by faith, not sight; that hope adorns and cheers our 
way and all mankind’s concern is charity. 
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Truth, an Ephemera?* 
Gilbert Ayres 


HAT I am going to talk with you about today 
W (I prefer not to use the word preach because 
it appears to have certain unpleasant con- 
notations of which I want nothing), is dog-eared and 
mouldy with age. As Ecclesiastes says, “‘there is 
no new thing under the sun,” and we who live in this 
modern age, in our petty sophistication, like to think 
that that idea is all wrong. 

It is very amusing and enlightening to find that 
certain things which we consider brand new were 
known to a few learned souls hundreds and even 
thousands of years ago. Just the other day I dis- 
covered that Emmanuel Swedenborg, who lived from 
1688 to 1772, who spent much of his life in London, 
and who is particularly noted for his philosophical 
works, which prompted his followers to establish the 
Swedenborgian Church, was a scientist of no mean 
proportions. He anticipated many of our recent dis- 
coveries on the intricate physiology of the brain, 
not to mention other contributions of equal signif- 
icance. And Swedenborg is only one of several ex- 
amples I might give. Such names as Copernicus, 
Galileo, da Vinci, and many other pioneer souls, 
bring up similar thoughts. 

I like to think of these immortals as disciples of 
God, sent to reveal to us His truths, which are as old 
as Eternity, but which we, in our blundering and 
painful manner, gradually discover and rediscover. 

Wordsworth said: ““To the solid ground of Nature 
trusts the Mind that builds for aye.”” God has had 
faith in nature through the ages, and the only part 
of nature which might disappoint Him is man. But 
eternal faith is such that the follies of mere man are 
but a grain of sand in the mighty ocean. 

I feel quite sure, therefore, that what I am going 
to talk about this morning is old stuff to you, and I 
hope that you will bear with me while I remind us 
of some of these things. 


I 


My subject is, “Truth, an Ephemera?” And [| 
hope to show that Truth is a God-linked quality which 
is eternal, and not like the beautiful butterfly which 
lasts but a few hours. 

Today we find ourselves living under conditions 
of flux and uncertainty. Society seems like the wheel 
of fortune—“’Round and round she goes and where 
she stops, nobody knows.’’ In spite of man’s troubles, 
the world calmly spins on its axis and winds its way 
about the sun as though nothing were happening. 
And why shouldn’t it? The earth was here at least 
two billion years before us and probably will be here 
many times two billion years after our fossils cease 
to trouble future world-inhabitants. 

Yet, astronomically speaking, we are a mere 
babe-in-arms. Only recently we have been told that 
the history of the sun dates back at least ten billion 
years, and probably we shall soon be told that old 
Sol is much older even that that. Astronomers tell 
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us that the earth is one of the smallest planets of the 
solar system, and that our little universe is a mere 
pigmy when compared to our many giant sisters in 
space. 

The ancients had the conceit to think that the 
earth was the center of the universe, and of course as 
an essential corollary to their theory was the concept 
that man was the supreme being, with even the gods 
of Olympus playing second fiddle. 

We have lost our erroneous belief that the world 
is the center of things, but I am afraid that we still 
think that man is the omnipotent creature. Many 
individuals, many groups of men, and even whole 
nations and races of mankind, in all ages, believe that 
they are the all supreme beings and therefore situated 
to tell the rest of us where to get off. 

Yet how temporary, how transient, they are. In 
the light of Eternity how insignificant they really 
turn out to be. History has shown that, in the end, 


. these monopolizers defeat themselves. 


Think, if you will, of how many men met an in- 
glorious end because of a lust for power! Napoleon, 
who, without doubt, was a great military leader, per- 
haps the world’s greatest, had a mighty thirst for 
power which never seemed to be quenched. He was 
not satisfied with defending and even ruling France; 
he wanted all of Europe under his surveillance. His 
defeat, sordid exile, and death at St. Helena, displayed 
the fact that even the greatest general was far from 
invincible. 

Does it not seem reasonable that there must be a 
greater Power than mere man? And any attempt to 
set one’s self up over this Power invariably results 
in defeat, not because that Power is trying to defeat 
man but because man defeats himself. 

Any truly great man is humble, whether his name 
appear in the screaming headlines or whether he be a 
doer of the most menial of tasks. The lowly man 
admits that there is One greater than he. He is never 
defeated, because he lets God help him and because 
he does not unconsciously defeat himself. 

February is an important month for Americans, 
as it is the anniversary of the birth of two of our most 
famous men. Washington and Lineoln were different 
men in many respects, but their true greatness lies in 
the possession of certain common traits. Both were 
humble men who loved their fellows and recognized a 
Power greater than themselves, although both were 
in the most potent position in our country. Both 
men were lovers of the truth, not because honesty is 
the best policy but because they believed in truth 
for its own sake. 

The expression that honesty is the best policy 
should be ranked with such concepts as only the elect 
go to heaven, and if we sin we shall be damned to 
everlasting punishment. No man is really truthful if 
he believes that honesty is the best policy, because then 
he is truthful or honest because he believes that truth 
will best serve his own personal ends. A real lover 
of the truth loves truth for its own sake and that alone. 
Truth is an essential part of God. 
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However, in the world today and throughout all 
recorded history, truth has often been a lack in human 
relationships. The truth is often buried in a mass of 
irrelevant data, and it is the latter which appears to 
persist. 

Is the ironic remark which Shakespeare (or 
Bacon if you be a pro-Baconite) has placed in the 
mouth of Mark Antony, ““The evil that men do lives 
after them; the good is oft interred with their bones,”’ 
true? It might look that way. 

Most of the religions of mankind have been built 
about some form of immortality. Man, in his conceit, 
has found it irksome to believe that all is over with 
death. Yet most of us try to accumulate as much of 
this world’s goods as we can, and if we do not succeed, 
it usually isn’t our fault. Yet to what avail, for, in 
our better judgment, we know this truth, as ‘we 
brought nothing into this world, neither can we take 
anything out.”’ 

The supposed Christian heaven, with its golden 
streets, Saint Peter and all the fixings, would be a 
rather monotonous place, and even to a downtrodden 
and world-weary person, unmindful of the deeper 
values of life, such an existence would, in verity, be a 
hell. 

We Christians like to think that we are a little 
superior to the followers of other religions, but, as 
Thomas Carlyle says in “Heroes and Hero Worship,”’ 
“we see men of all kinds of professed creeds attain to 
almost all degrees of worth or worthlessness under 
each or any of them.’’ If this be true, and there is 
plenty of evidence for it, of what peculiar worth is 
Christianity? Surely it is not the dream of immor- 
tality, since all religions believe in endless life after 
death. I believe that it is the doctrine of Love, but I 
shall leave this for your own consideration. 


II 


Let us turn for a moment to consider man himself. 
Man is an extremely complex being—at least he ap- 
pears to be—and, for one, I believe that this intricacy 
is because there is so much about man that we do not 
know, that makes him look complicated. 

It is almost axiomatic that once we have found out 
how to do something, or what a thing is, we can always 
simplify. 

Man can be subdivided into three basic charac- 
ters, namely, the physical, the intellectual and the 
spiritual. Man’s physical and mental natures can 
be adequately and readily taken care of, but the 
spiritual side is the most apt to be neglected. 

In 1858, Charles Robert Darwin produced a re- 
markable book entitled, “The Origin of Species.” 
The work was not only very upsetting to the scientific 
world, but was even more disturbing to the ecclesi- 
astical powers of the time. That man was descended 
from some lower form of life (and that does not mean 
monkeys) and was not created in his present form, was 

‘indeed a radical departure from the established order 
and from the Creation as described in Genesis. Even 
up to relatively recent years, we find men persecuted 
for teaching evolution, and it is still illegal to instruct 
medical students in this subject in some of our United 
States. Yet there is plenty of good scientific evidence 
to prove that evolution probablyfexplains the true 


avoid it. 


origin of man, and that he was not spontaneously 
generated as the writer of Genesis supposes. But let 
us not condemn the writer of that great book, because 
the data which he had to go by was extremely meager 
at best, and he probably felt the creation of man had 
to be explained in some manner. I was reading only a 
short time ago that our good friends in the Church of 
England have accepted the theory of evolution as 
explaining the probable origin of man and the other 
animals on the earth. This is indeed a great step. 

Dr. E. A. Hooton, the Harvard anthropologist, 
in ‘“Apes, Men and Morons,’ has sounded a pertinent 
cry when he says: ‘‘We have imagined universal edu- 
cation, mutual understanding, improvement of the 
social environment and Christianity to be the in- 
gredients with which we can concoct the human mil- 
lennium; we have mixed them up and stirred them 
in and turned out a horrible mess. There must be 
something the matter with our basic element, man 
himself.”’ 

One of Darwin's theses was the concept of the 
survival of the fittest. In its elementary form this 
refers only to the physical side of life—the species or 
race of animal or man capable of leaving the most 
viable offspring will survive. This might give some 
weight to the principle that might makes right, which 
has been expounded by so many dictators and over- 
bearing nations. However, Darwin repudiated this 
extension of his theory. In addition to mere physical 
survival, intellectual survival is had by the most ra- 
tional man, and spiritual survival by the man who 
is the most ethical, and this is synonymous with 
Christian. 

Evolution is a slow and painful process with 
many back tracks, but its general course is ahead. 
Eternal patience is necessary, but few men possess 
this Godlike quality. 

In reality we see that mere physical prowess does 
not make for survival of a race or nation of men. It 
is a combination of man’s three natures that is essen- 
tial for survival. History is full of examples of men 
and nations who fell because the moral aspect of their 
being was inferior. 


Ill 


The preacher, Ecclesiastes, is perhaps a bit pessi- 
mistic, but he has uttered certain pertinent truths 
about which we would do well to ponder. Some of 
the things he says are a bit unpleasant. Often the 
truth is unpleasant; perhaps that is why we try to 
His statement, ‘For in much wisdom is. 
much grief, and he that increaseth knowledge, in- 
creaseth sorrow,” is indeed true, but unfortunately it 
is only a part of the story, a semi-truth, as it were. 

One of the greatest difficulties with all of our re- 
lationships, and one which the Christian layman can 
do much to correct, is the treacherous quicksand 
of half-truth. 

A considerable amount of propaganda is built on 
deliberate lies, but there is still a large fraction of it 
founded on telling truthfully only a part of the story. 
By the judicious use of certain facts and the careful 
omission of other important material, we can prove 
almost anything, or make an unsuspecting individual 
believe that the moon is made of green cheese. We 
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think of mathematics as an exact science where only 
the truth reigns, but it is simple to prove algebraically 
that two equals one by ignoring the principle of 
indeterminates which we encounter in calculus. Sta- 
tistics readily lend themselves to a distortion of the 
truth. 

We have to be constantly on guard lest we be 
duped into erroneous paths of thought and -action. 
Prejudice is but a form of half-truth, or even no truth 
at all, and unless we can quash our stubbornness and 
display a tolerant and open mind, we shall not even 
get to the first base of truth. 

We have often heard it said that there are two 
sides to every question. These two sides (and there 
may be more than two sides) take several forms. 
There is what we]believe and what the other fellow 
believes. This may be to us the right and the wrong 
side of the question. We often think that the under- 
dog is right and the overlord wrong. We like to think 
that Loyalist Spain is right and the rebels wrong; 
that all right is with the Chinese and none is with the 
Japanese. And it certainly would look as though we 
were right. But we should be cautious about passing 
judgment, for actually we have only a few facts, yet 
it would seem that the fewer facts that we have the 
more easily and quickly we judge. The more we know 
about something the harder it is to pass judgment, in 
fact it often seems well-nigh impossible. 

But even though there be two or more sides to 
many questions, there is usually one right side or one 
best side obtained by a careful consideration and 
subsequent amalgamation of all the points of view. 
And the final conclusion is simple and workable, even 
though it take some experimentation to find it. 
Michelangelo said that “beauty is the elimination of 
superfluities.”’ 


IV 


The Quakers’ or Friends’ greatest contribution to 
mankind is their love of and devotion to simple things. 
Jesus was an exceedingly simple man. His physical 
wants were few and his intellectual attainments 
limited. "We do not know whether he was even able 
to read or write. Yet of that quality of intellect 
which we call common sense, ‘he had an immense 
quantity. His judgment was keen; he knew values. 
His Sermon on the Mount, a portion of which we 
have had read to us this morning, shows a complete 
grasp and understanding of the real values of life. 
His words have gone in one ear and out of the other 
from the day they were uttered down to the present 
time, as far as most of us are concerned. His spiritual 
being was unsurpassed. He was a believer in, a pro- 
mulgator of, and a doer of, the truth. 

The early Christian Church was a congregational 
type of church run by the laymen. It flourished under 
the persecutions of Roman paganism, and it was 
only when Roman polytheism became united with 
the early Christian Church to form the Roman Catho- 
lie Church that the clergy began to run things, and 
‘we know how corrupt the Church became up to the 
times of the beginning of Protestantism. The early 
Protestant Church in America was a laymen’s church, 

‘but I am afraid that today we are getting back to the 
place where we let the minister do everything. No 


church can long survive as a vital institution under 
those conditions, especially in a country where re- 
ligious tolerance is present and where the average 
Christian has nothing to fight and die for. So many 
laymen stay away from the church except on such 
state occasions as christenings, weddings, funerals, 
and perhaps Easter Sunday. We all know that these 
people would be the first to object if the church were 
removed from the community. 

There are many things that the layman can do 
to make the Church an important factor. One way he 
can help is to insist on the truth about all things at 
all times. Truth, being an essential part of the God- 
head, is an essential attribute of a Godlike life. The 
Church has always stood for truth, but it has often 
fallen down because it has not stood for the highest 
form of truth. The Church has wasted a lot of time 
combating real truth to the detriment of mankind. 
Men in all forms of endeavor discover new truths daily, 
scientists, musicians, artists, writers and countless 
others, but we are usually far too slow in grasping their 
thoughts. 

A church which is quick to grasp new truths and 
recognize old ones is the church which will survive 
all of the vicissitudes of existence. But it must be 
the members of the church as well as the clergy who 
seize upon all facts and uphold them against all con- 
tenders. The clergy serve only as a centralizing leader- 
ship for the truths which are found by all men. 

Great men and women who have contributed to 
the enrichment of human life throughout the ages 
have been lovers of the truth for its own sake. They 
were not all Christians, but they believed in a Su- 
preme Being, call Him what you will, whose cardinal 
personality is Truth. 

“That. we here highly resolve that these dead 
shall not have died in vain,” is a challenging cry to 
all of us to be followers in the footsteps of these torch- 
bearers of truth. 

* ok * 


WATCH YOURSELF GO BY 


Just stand aside and watch yourself go by; 
Think of yourself as “‘he’’ instead of “‘I.”’ 

Pick flaws; find fault; forget the man is you, 
And strive to make your estimate ring true. 
Confront yourself and look you in the eye— 
Just stand aside and watch yourself go by. 


Interpret all your motives just as though 

You looked on one whose aims you did not know. 
Let undisguised contempt surge through you when 
You see you shirk, O commonest of men! 

Despise your cowardice; condemn whate’er 

You note of baseness in you anywhere. 

Defend not one defect that shames your eye— 
Just stand aside and watch yourself go by. 


And then, with eyes unveiled to what you loathe, 
To sins that with sweet charity you’d clothe— 
Back to your self-walled tenement you’ll go 
With tolerance for all who dwell below. 

The faults of others then will dwarf and shrink, 
Love’s chain grow stronger by one mighty link— 
When you with “the,” as substitute for ‘I,’ 
Have stood aside and watched yourself go by. 


Strickland W. Gillilan. 
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Our Worst Enemy’ 


Lyman N. Wheelock 


AYMEN’S Sunday is somewhat comparable to 
amateur hour on the radio. In one case, the 
amateur is usually endeavoring to achieve suc- 

cess in order that he may continue in a chosen pro- 
fession in which he has had more or less training and 
experience, while on the other hand the layman is 
striving along lines in which he has had little training 
and little or no aptitude. 

One of our enemies has been described for us in 

an article entitled ‘Who Am I?” by an unknown 
author. 


I am more powerful than the combined armies 
of the world. 

I have destroyed more men than all the wars of 
the nation. 

Iam more deadly than bullets and I have wrecked 
more homes than the mightiest of siege guns. 

I steal more than $300,000,000 in the United 
States alone. 

I spare no one and I find my victims among the 
rich and the poor alike, the young and the old, the 
strong and the weak. Widows and orphans know 
me. 

I loom up to such proportions that I cast my 
shadow over every field of labor, from the turning of 
every grindstone to the moving of every train. 

I massacre thousands upon thousands of wage 
earners every year. 

I lurk in unseen places and do my work silently. 

You are warned against me but you heed not the 
warnings. 

I am relentless, I am everywhere—in the home, 
on the street, in the factory, on the sea, in the air. 

I bring sickness and degradation, yet few seek to 
avoid me. 

I destroy, crush or maim. 
take all. 

I am your worst enemy. 


I give nothing but 


I am carelessness. 


What is carelessness? It may be a state of mind 
or an act, lack of care, heedlessness, thoughtlessness, 
negligence or inattention. Certain forms of indif- 
ference are due to carelessness. It is the cause of a 
great majority of the accidents which occur. We see 
its results everywhere about us, not only in dangerous 
and unsafe conditions but in many other ways. Chil- 
dren growing up without proper care and home train- 
ing and supervision, to develop into frail and sickly 
men and women, unable to bear their share of the 
burdens which they must carry. Some of them mental 
and moral degenerates, and very few of them properly 
equipped to train the generation which they will rear. 
We see it in unhealthy, unsanitary and disorderly 
conditions which are allowed to exist, and in the spirit 
of indifference which has been exhibited by both sides 
in some of the recent struggles between labor and in- 
dustry. | 

It can also be seen in our political life in the 
careless framing of some of our laws and in the indif- 
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ferent attitude which has been shown in their -ad- 
ministration. It can be seen in the indifference of so 
many of our citizens and in their apparent willingness 
to exist upon the fruits of the labor and industry of 
their neighbors. It is evident in the spirit of unrest 
in all parts of the world, and in the almost total in- 
difference toward human life and liberty which is 
being shown in some countries of the world today. 
It shows in opposition and indifference toward the 
teachings of Christianity which is so evident in some 
parts of the world. 

We can be careless in thought or action, careless 
mentally, morally or spiritually. A heedless act 
of our own or of others may result in the loss of a life 
or in a lifetime spent in suffering or deformity. A 
thoughtless word, possibly spoken in jest or in anger, 
may leave its mark on a sensitive soul and cause more 
anguish than a physical injury. A wrong example or 
a careless act or word may be the cause of leading 
another from the path of righteousness. 

We believe in God, and our church is dedicated 
to Him and to His service, and we believe that a 
civilized world cannot long exist unless it is based on 
the principles of Christianity, but we cannot preserve 
these principles if we continue a careless and indif- 
ferent attitude toward the forces which oppose them. 
Our churches cannot be made to flourish and expand 
by the efforts of our ministers alone. We cannot expect 
them to derive inspiration for their work by preaching 
to empty pews or to a half-filled church while we re- 
main at home, possibly listening to a radio broadcast, 
or absent ourselves from church to engage in various 
forms of exercise or amusement. Neither can we ex- 
pect our youth to become church minded if they see 
their elders adopting a careless and indifferent atti- 
tude toward the various church activities. 

Indifference and carelessness are, without doubt, 
the worst enemies of the church and of civilization 
today. A recent contributor to one of our newspapers 
has expressed his ideas in the following words: 

“Lost, strayed or stolen. A large flock of Chris- 
tian sheep. When last seen, they were browsing 
along the road of indifference which opens into the 
highway of neglect, leading to the avenue of worldli- 
ness that ends in the place of apostasy. Anyone 
finding them will please drive them home, if pos- 
sible.” 

In a recent appeal made on behalf of the Red 
Cross for stricken China, Dr. Edgar DeWitt Jones 
made the following remarks: ‘‘We all know that there 
is appalling need; but there is a real danger that we 
have become indifferent because there has been so 
much trouble in the world during recent years. We 
have almost grown accustomed to reports of tragedy 
and despair; but one dreads to think what will happen 
to the world if good people cease to care.” 

If we really care, for our church, our home and 
nation, we should cast off the cloak of carelessness 
and indifference and, by word, by action, and by 
example do our part toward helping to make this a 
better and more Christian world. 
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Why I Attend Church’ 


Martin M. Brown 


N article entitled ‘Why I Don’t Attend Church,” 
by William Corbin, in the American Magazine, 
has excited widespread criticism and comment. 

Mr. Corbin contended that the Church had surrendered 
its original functions and usefulness to modern social, 
scientific and philanthropic agencies, and had failed to 
keep abreast of the swiftly changing times. 

In a subsequent number of the American is a reply 
entitled ““Why We Go to Church.”” This isa summary, 
by the editors, of a great deluge of letters, from which 
there are found three outstanding conclusions. 

First: That if anyone is inclined to believe that 
America has become, or is becoming, a Godless na- 
tion, he is mistaken. 

Second: That organized religion as represented 
by the churches, is not on the down grade, but, on 
the contrary, is going stronger than ever before. 

Third: That, notwithstanding all this, there is 
widespread dissatisfaction with the part which the 
Church is playing as an influence in the world today. 

This being the fact, what is the correct diagnosis 
of the situation, and what remedies are we to use to 
strengthen our confidence and uphold the faith of 
our fathers, in this two-thousand-year-old situation? 

Perhaps the answer could be found, if each and 
everyone of us should look within, and conscientiously 
ask, ‘““‘Why do I or why do I not attend or support 
the Church?” 

From a personal view-point, my reasons for at- 
tending church are apparent. 

First, early training and force of habit. My 
parents loved the church, and rain or shine were there 
on every occasion. Habits are good or bad, and 
without question church attendance is a good habit. 
We children soon learned that the church was the life 
and light of our village community. The habit of 
churchgoing soon became a pleasure, and now, having 
already passed the age limit of three score years and 
ten, I can truthfully state that the pleasure of church 
attendance has increased with the passing of the 
years, therefore my second reason for going to church is 
purely to satisfy my desires. 

As food, drink, fresh air and sunlight supply our 
bodily needs, so our church associations furnish re- 
freshment for our minds and our souls. ‘Ask and it 
shall be given you; seek and ye shall find; knock and 
it shall be opened unto you. For everyone that asketh 
receiveth; and he that seeketh- findeth; and to him 
that knocketh it shall be opened.” 

The Church, as the chief exponent of the great 
fundamental truths of existence, is a steady beacon 
light, making the great unseen realities of life more 
real, and this is my third reason for church attend- 
ance. 

Whence we came and whither we go are questions 
of vital interest. Within the Church, the constant 
searchlight of truth illumines the darkness of all 
mysteries. 

Saints, sages, and countless thousands of humble 


*Laymen’s Sunday address in North Adams, Mass. 


and unknown believers for two thousand’ years: have 
been inspired and uplifted by the ministrations of 
the Christian Church. 

The Apostle Paul, in his letter to the Galatians, 
states: “The fruit of the spirit is love, joy, peace, 
long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, 
temperance, against such there is no law.” Things 
seen are temporal. Things unseen are eternal. 

My fourth reason for going to church is the bond 
of fellowship, the fellowship of kindred hearts. If the 
Church makes us better individually, we surely must 
become better collectively, for in unity there is 
strength. The Church is the center from which ra- 
diates every uplifting influence. All other agencies, 
of every description and character, unless founded 
upon the everlasting rock of Christian truth, even- 
tually crumble and fall into oblivion. The more we 
get together or, better still, the more we work to- 
gether in Christian service, the greater the sum total 
of human happiness. 

My fifth and final reason for attending church is. 
the call to worship. An inborn trait of humanity is 
the desire of the heart to worship some form of Deity. 


“Like tides on a crescent sea beach 
When the moon is new and thin, 
Into our hearts high yearnings 
Come welling and surging in. 
Come from the mystie ocean. 
Whose rim no foot has trod. 
Some of us call it longing 
And others eall it God.” 


“Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire; 
Uttered or unexpressed; 
The motion of a hidden fire 
That trembles in the breast.” 


The author and Creator of all, being omnipotent 
is also omnipresent. The Church is a shrine, a common 
meeting place for the finite mind to get in closer 
touch with the Infinite, a place for the renewal of 
faith and the regaining of strength to more bravely 
meet the daily problems of life. The founder and 
leader of the Church was a regular attendant in the 
house of the Lord, and emphasized, by word and deed, 
the purpose for which it was dedicated. In the words 
of the poet Whittier— 


“O Lord and Master of us all, 
Whate’er our name and sign, 
We own thy sway, we hear thy call, 
We test our lives by thine.” 


““Come unto me, all ye that are weary and heavy 
laden and I will give you rest.”’ 

In conclusion, I will give my reasons for attend- 
ing the Universalist Church, which, in my judgment, 
should be called the Church Universal. We find no 
barriers between science and religion. All facts are 
sacred and all sacred things are facts. Truth is mighty 
and will prevail. 

Our Church has especially emphasized the funda- 
mental truths of the two great commandments, which 
is the basic belief of all religious faiths. ‘Thou shalt 
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love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy mind, and with all thy 
strength. This is the first and great Commandment. 
And the second is like, namely this, thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself.” 

Therefore, if we believe in the universal fatherhood 
of God, the spiritual authority and leadership of His 
son, Jesus Christ, the trustworthiness of the Bible 
as containing a revelation from God, the certainty of 
just retribution for sin, and the final harmony of all 
souls with God, let us, as men of our faith, do our part 


in co-operating with the women in making our church 
a. standard of right living, thus making our com- 
munity an example for others to follow, and our 
country, in the words of Lincoln, ‘‘a government of 
the people, by the people, for the people, that shall 
not perish from the earth.” 

Finally, we attend church to obey the call to 
worship, to strengthen the bonds of fellowship, to 
receive a greater assurance of all unseen realities, to 
satisfy our desires and to acquire habits of right 
living that give the more abundant life. 


Consecrated Living” 


Rose C. 


E are met in response to the call of the Women’s 
National Missionary Association of our 
Church to consider anew the consecration 

of our personal lives to the Christian ideal. 

Before we can know individually whether or not 
we are living a consecrated life, we must know in- 
dividually what the word connotes; and then, in order 
to live the life in a practical way, we must feel a sense 
of personal obligation to meet the personal responsi- 
bilities that our relations to others impose. That is, 
consecration is simply a word, a sound without 
meaning, unless it becomes the guide to a philosophy 
of life and so gives impulse and purpose to the ac- 
tivities of the day’s work. In other words, consecra- 
tion is not a religious luxury to be indulged in in 
moments of spiritual exaltation, but is rather the daily 
bread of a good life. It is fundamentally a matter of 
personal conscience. There is no vicarious way in 
which to be consecrated. We must each of us dedi- 
cate our lives of our own free will to the furtherance of 
such objectives as our personal conscience determines 
to be worthy and worth while, and this not merely 
as a single act, but as an ever-present and active 
state of mind and heart. 

In our ‘Bond of Fellowship and Statement of 
Faith,” we “avow our faith in the supreme worth of 
every human personality.’’ In practical affairs the 
proving of this personal worth, on any given day, is 
dependent upon the compelling sense of moral re- 
sponsibility in the individual soul. In coming to 
our decisions we are not left without a guide as to 
what things are worthy. We have the experience of 
the ages to go by when confronted with the necessity 
of choice. The story of the human race demonstrates 
that in the long run the right thing triumphs because 
it works with, and not against, the purpose of the 
Eternal God. 

We are asked to consider this quality of life 
especially as women, each of us in her own place and 
in respect to her own personal responsibilities that 
grow out of her particular lot in life. It is especially 
homes and children that look to women for their care. 
The word home has little meaning unless a woman’s 
faithful care is there to fashion the daily life, to keep 
that life clean and wholesome, joyous and free, when 
each considers every other, and all work for a common 


*An address given in the National Memorial Church in 
Washington on Women’s Dedication Day, March 2. 
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good for themselves and others. The practical test 
of consecrated mothers and home makers is, therefore, 
in the family life. We have all heard of the woman 
who was active in the mission to Boorioboola Gah, 
but whose own children were in need of proper care 
physically as well as spiritually. The life of every 
mother must needs be consecrated to the training of 
her children so that they in their turn shall dedicate 
their lives to the Christian ideal. Anything, how- 
ever seemingly trivial, that contributes to the peace, 
the sweetness, and the efficiency of the home in this 
light becomes important. Some one has said that 
“the importance of trifles can be clearly seen only in 
the light of great principles’—the principles under 
which they fall when analyzed into their true charac- 
ter. I once knew a member of a Catholic sisterhood 
who spent a goodly portion of every day cleaning 
vegetables for a family of 400 nuns. I said to her, 
“Don’t you get tired of cleaning vegetables all day?” 
Her answer was, “No, you don’t get tired of your 
work when you work for God.’’ George Herbert, 
the English poet, writer of some of our most beautiful 
Christian hymns, in his poem called “The Elixir’’ said, 
“‘Drudgery becomes divine’’ when she 


“Who sweeps a room as for God’s law, 
Makes that and the action fine.” 


So consecration in and to the home is not so much a 
great thing to be done on great occasions, as it is 
loyalty to the thousand and one details which every 
day presents, and which, properly met as they occur, 
result in a well-ordered and happy household. The 
life consecrated to home, is consecrated to cookery 
and cleanliness, to harmony and order, to the sympa- 
thetic understanding, the healthy stimulation, and 
the general well-being of its inmates. 

But not all of the interests of a woman’s life are, 
or should be, confined to the home. We are all mem- 
bers of other and larger groups, and to them, too, we 
owe loyalty, consecration, and a helpful membership. 
“To belong’ is to be bound by the relation of alle- 
giance to the thing that we belong to, and as a philos- 
ophy of life, consecration is not present until we give 
ourselves constructively and as consistently as our 
circumstances permit, to the furtherance of the good 
work undertaken by the group, which we, of our own 
free will, elected to join. 

As a member of the Women’s National Mission- 
ary Association, or any other group, consecration 
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means understanding of objectives, loyalty to the 
common ideals, harmony of spirit, charity of judg- 
ment, tolerance of difference of opinion, and personal 
service and support to the extent of our ability. 
Every cause that we enlist in will necessarily and 
properly measure our worth by the way in which 
we meet the obligations we elected to assume. Our 
world, our country, was never more in need of conse- 
crated service than at this very hour. Disease, blind- 
ness, hunger, nakedness, misery and crime are calling 
to us. The barren places of our own land are asking 
for a better chance, a fuller life. I cannot think of a 
more Christian thing to do than Mr. and Mrs. Ulrich 
of our Church have undertaken in the dedication of 
their lives to the people of their new home. They 
seem to have carried the good things of the great 
outside world to the eager reception of those who 
had been by force of circumstance deprived. They 
seem to be consecrated to their job, and if we are 
equally so, we shall give them help in the various 
ways in which they need it. 

If we would know what a consecrated life really 
is, and what even one such life can do, has done, we 
find it recorded in history. We havea way of dividing 
history into sacred and profane, but all history that 
records a life of consecration becomes sacred thereby, 
for consecration is sacredness in action. 

The institution of our modern world that is es- 
pecially consecrated to the Christian ideal of living, 
to its analysis and promulgation, to its appeal and its 
practice in all the ways of life, is the Christian Church. 


As such it commands our allegiance. Imperfect 
and divided as it may be, it is, after all, the one es- 
tablished means for teaching men the meaning of 
consecrated lives according to the Christian philosophy. 
The difference between man and man grows out of 
the difference in their philosophies. With diverging 
philosophies their lives diverge, and one is good, and 
one is not so good, or even bad. The Church is here 
to help us take account of our philosophy of life, to 
help us examine our beliefs and discover what they 
involve, to help us see our duty in the concrete and 
do it, to help us keep our hearts in order, for out of 
them are the issues of life. 

Our own particular church, the one we have 
elected to belong to, should be our own particular 
and devoted care. I think we should love it with 
our hearts as well as commend it with our minds. 
It teaches us to think of the whole of humanity, to 
think of the universality of the relation of men to the 
Heavenly Father; it has no favorites to favor; no 
self-righteousness to set it apart; it is democratic 
and hopeful, it is inclusive, not exclusive. Its funda- 
mental philosophy of the universal fatherhood of 
God and hence the universal brotherhood of man, if 
worked out in all the common details of daily living, 
would make the world into a family and give that 
family a Christian home on earth. It means peace 
and the kingdom of God. 

Let us help it grow, and give ourselves, the best 
we can, to its perpetuity and the increase of its Chris- 
tian power. 


Rol Benner— Universalist 
An Ordination on the West Coast 


OL BENNER, professor of philosophy on the 
faculty of Occidental College, Los Angeles, 
Calif., was ordained to the Universalist ministry 

in Throop Memorial Church, Pasadena, on Sunday 
evening, February 27. 

Throop Church, made even more attractive than 
usual by newly installed indirect lighting, thus showing 
off to greater advantage its glorious Connick win- 
dows, its chancel bedecked with lilies against a back- 
ground of green and acacia branches, afforded a 
beautiful setting for the occasion. The rain fell in 
torrents throughout the service, but by the time the 
hour set for the processional arrived the church was 
crowded. 

Willard G. Smith, organist at Throop and pro- 
fessor of pharmacy at the University of Southern 
California, supported by a choir of twelve voices, 
furnished a program of music difficult to excel. With 
the first strains of that mighty hymn, “I Love Thy 
Church, O God,” the distinguished procession filed 
down the center aisle to the chancel. Dr. Robert 
Cummins and Dr. Remsen D. Bird (president of Occi- 
dental College) led, followed by Dr. Theodore G. 
Soares (Pasadena’s Neighborhood Church) and Dr. 
Ernest Caldecott (Los Angeles Unitarian), Dr. Willard 
C. Selleck (Universalist, Riverside) and Dr. Edson 
Reifsnider (Pasadena Universalist, retired), Dr. Mor- 
gan Odell (dean of the School of Religion, Occidental) 
and Mr. Benner, Drs. Cleland, Burt, Coons, Ingalls, 


Lowther, Lindsey, LeBoutilier, Welch, Kinney, Erd- 
man and Stormzand, all of the Occidental faculty, 
also Messrs. Pipal, McLain, Marsh, the Misses Law- 
rence and McCloy, and Mrs. Pipal. Behind these 
came Dr. Thomas F. Lund (Congregational, San 
Bernardino), Dr. Theodore C. Abell (Hollywood, 
Humanist), Dr. Helsel (University of Southern Cali- 
fornia), Charles Evans Hahn (Unitarian, Santa 
Monica), Ray Darwin Cranmer (Santa Paula, Uni- 
versalist), Julia N. Budlong (Free Church, Santa Ana), 
George Miller (Universalist, Beverly Hills), Prof. 
William W. Wilcox (chairman California Fellowship 
Committee), Cora V. Lambert (Long Beach Uni- 
tarian), Percy T. Smith (Universalist, South Pasa- 
dena). 

Dr. Reifsnider gave the invocation; Dr. Calde- 
cott read from Emerson’s “Divinity School Address” 
(1838); Dr. Odell offered the prayer of ordination; Dr. 
Cummins preached the occasional sermon, ‘Crafts- 
man of the Soul;”’ Dr. Bird introduced the candidate; 
Dr. Soares gave the charge to Mr. Benner; and, with 
the candidate kneeling before the altar and all the or- 
dained men gathered about him with hands on his 
head, Dr. Selleck (from the desk) performed the act 
of ordination. Mr. Benner spoke brief words of re- 
sponse and pronounced the benediction. 

Thus ended what is considered on the West Coast 
one of the most impressive services of ordination wit- 
nessed in years. Mr. Benner received his liberal 
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arts degree in 1934, and his master’s in 1936. Heisa 
member of Phi Beta Kappa. He was student pastor 
for a time in the Congregational church at Lawndale. 
Born in Ohio (near Marion), he early became in- 
structor in violin at Eastern Nazarene College, Bos- 
ton (having taken his work in violin at Northwestern 
University), and later became instructor in Pasadena 
College. At present he is instructor in philosophy 
at Occidental College, and has, for two years, assisted 
Dr. Cummins in the ministry of Throop Memorial 
Church in Pasadena. Mr. Benner is thirty-five, 
married, and has one son. 

Of him Dr. Cummins has this to say: “Benner 
was born and reared in a Nazarene family, worked 
for his education, fought his way up through Ortho- 
doxy, and stands today as one of our most promising 
young men. Few liberal ministers are capable of 
giving a better account of themselves. We need 
strong men, and Benner’s ordination is a great stride 
in the right direction. Let us have more.” 

Following is the statement of his religious back- 
ground, purposes and outlook, given by Mr. Benner 
to Prof. W. W. Wilcox, chairman of the California 
Committee of Fellowship: 


Olivet, a village of one hundred houses, stands 
out in starkness on the Illinois prairie; nevertheless, 
an almost impregnable wall of intolerance shuts it 
in from ‘a wicked and deceitful world.”’ The center 
of interest and influence is a Holiness school, wherein 
uncritical Bible study is required of all. Religious 
revivals of high emotionalism frequently punctuate 
the life of the community, and no year is complete 
without two planned-for evangelistic campaigns in 
addition to the annual camp-meeting that marks the 
commencement season. Student attendance is com- 
pulsory in the regular Sunday services and at the 
meeting for prayer and testimony. 

Into this village my family moved when I was 
nine years of age, and I was a student in the school 
from the fifth grade through my freshman year of 
college. Throughout those years I was very sensitive 
to the religious situation, being deeply attentive to 
the dramatic and rigorous preaching, and accepting 
the doctrinal patterns “with fear and trembling.” 
The scale of my emotional life ranged from the very 
real terrors of hell to the equally real raptures of “‘the 
second blessing.” 

After graduating from Olivet’s Academy and 
School of Music, I studied violin at Northwestern 
University, and in 1922 became teacher of violin 
at Eastern Nazarene College (Boston), and subse- 
quently at Pasadena College (California). These 
two positions were a continuation of the same re- 
ligious environment that characterized Olivet, and it 
was not until 1927 that I achieved the independence 
of thought and the moral courage to seriously question 
my background and situation. However, in the 
midst of a high-pressure camp-meeting during the 
summer of that year, a first-class doubt was formu- 
lated in my mind, and I questioned the doctrine of 
human depravity. After several months of spiritual 
trepidation and struggle, I abandoned this doctrine 
which was so fundamental in the only theology I had 
ever known. During this period of radical transition 


I served the Church of the Nazarene as a member of 
the Southern California District Advisory Board and 
as a teacher at Pasadena College. At the close of the 
year, however, I quietly withdrew from the denomi- 
nation. Nevertheless, within that church are my 
father and brother, and a host of fine, loyal friends. 
My differences with them are strictly matters of doc- 
trine, and I deeply respect their sincerity and their 
zeal. 

Two years after leaving the Church of the Naza- 
rene there came into my acquaintance, providentially, 
I believe, the Rev. J. R. Rountree. He found meina 
state of uneasiness and bewilderment, and, wisely 
beginning where I was, he guided my thinking toward 
Christian Liberalism. Following his counsel, I re- 
turned to college in 1931 with the purpose of preparing 
for the work of the ministry. I majored in phi osophy 
and religion, graduated with Phi Beta Kappa honors, 
and finally received my Master of Arts degree. Dur- 
ing these years of systematic study I served as reader 
in the department of philosophy at Occidental Col- 
lege, minister of the Lawndale Community Church 
(which is sponsored by the Oneonta Congregation- 
al Church), and then became instructor in philoso- 
phy and supervisor of student aid at Occidental Col- 
lege. 

Affiliation with the Universalist Church has been, 
first of all, a matter of logical conclusion. My per- 
sonal philosophy, achieved in ten transition years, 
begins with faith in human nature, ascends through 
a faith in a moral universe (quite Kantian), to a faith 
in a Father-God. In private experience this means 
confidence in the essential trustworthiness of man- 
kind, enthusiasm for the cause of righteousness on 
earth, and reverence for the Divine, both as a cosmic 
power and as an inner Presence. I therefore regard 
the Universalist Declaration of Faith (Worcester, 
1933) as sound philosophy and vital testimony. How- 
ever, the attraction of contemporary Universalism as 
a philosophy of life is only part of the story. I have 
found in the Universalist Church a warm fellowship 
wherein the currents of Christian friendship flow 
deep and pure. I am happy and grateful to be a 
sharer in its life and work. 

By definition, the Liberal is denied the right to 
finality in his convictions. However, as I anticipate 
the work of the ministry, the following seven state- 
ments would serve, I believe, as practical guides to 
an earnest beginner. 

(1) Religion that is meaningful and adequate 
must be rooted deeply in human nature. It is pri- 
marily personal! 

(2) Man is a creature of thoughts, feelings and 
actions—and normalcy in life means a cultivat- 
ing and balancing of these three phases of experi- 
ence. 

(83) A vital religious experience incorporates 
these same three aspects; it is reasonable, it is spirit- 
ual, it is practical. ’ 

(4) A reasonable religion is one in which faith 
is refined and inspired by unprejudiced thinking. 
Such a faith utilizes the full resources of reason, and is 
an outreach of the mind in ideal directions. The 
mark of a liberal is a post-thinking faith. 

(5) A spiritual religion is based on reverence— 
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which is an attitude of faith and devotion that unifies 
and stabilizes life. Jesus taught us that the supreme 
object of reverence is the Father-God—and only 
second to it is the neighbor-man. 


(6) A practical religion is social. Religion is 


essentially personal, but it must not be private. 
Faith with works is the only living faith. 

(7) The Church, in all areas of its ministry, should 
be for the whole man—truth for the mind, love for 
the heart, good works for the hands. 


When a General Superintendent Takes a Parish 
Dr. Etz Installed in Newark 


N the presence of some two hundred of his loyal 
parishioners, and with the co-operation of Uni- 
versalist clergymen and others of the metro- 

politan district, the Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., for over 
sixteen years a general officer of the Universalist 
fellowship, was installed Friday, March 4, as minister 
of the Church of the Redeemer, at Broad and Hill 
Streets, Newark, N. J. 

The solemn and happy exercises were followed 
by a crowded reception to Dr. and Mrs. Etz in the 
social hall of the church, a reception which was ar- 
ranged by the Women’s Guild of the church. 

On January 1, 1938, Dr. Etz became the pastor 
of the Church of the Redeemer, one of the historic 
churches of the denomination. Since then he has 
carried on his duties as pastor and also has looked 
after the business of the General Superintendent’s 
office ad interim. Installation services were deferred 
until the twenty-five anniversary of the ordination of 
Dr. Etz to the ministry, and this event was celebrated 
at the installation service. 

Several things made this installation service 
stand out in Universalist history. For one thing, Dr. 
Etz broke with tradition and himself made a happy 
and impressive address at his own installation. 
For another thing, many of his associates at Univer- 
salist Headquarters traveled 250 miles to be present. 
The Rev. Charles H. Emmons, vice-president of the 
Convention, was on the program. Miss Esther 
Richardson, assistant secretary, Miss Dora Brown, 
subscription clerk of The Christian Leader and a for- 
mer parishioner of Dr. Etz, and William E. Gardner 
of the National Y. P. C. U., a close friend, motored 
down from Boston. Miss Harriet G. Yates, field 
worker of the G. S. S. A., stopped on her way to 
engagements in Philadelphia and Washington, and 
Dr. van Schaick came out from New York, where he 
was staying. Mrs. Etz and Miss Dorothy and John 
R. Etz made a special trip down for the occasion, as 
the family will not move until fall. 

The clergy of the metropolitan area were well 
represented. The Rev. Cornelius Greenway and Dr. 
Hall took part, and the Rev. S. E. Gerard Priestley of 
the Church of the Divine Paternity and the Rev. H. 
Elmer Peters of Floral Park were in the front pews. 
Of national officers who had worked with Dr. Etz, 
Louis Annin Ames was a representative. Both 
the Rev. Henry R. Rose, D. D., and the Rev. L. 
Hamilton Garner, former pastors, had been invited, 
but were not able to be present. 

The music, furnished by Mrs. Henry L. Martin, 
the talented organist of the church, and by the well- 
known choir of All Souls Universalist Church of 
Brooklyn, was most satisfying. David S. Rodgers, Jr., 
Mus. M., directed the choir. 


Singing the noble words of the processional 
hymn, “Love Divine All Love Excelling,” the long 
procession filed in. Mr. Greenway conducted the 
opening service, following the form of Dean Leonard’s 
prayer book and beginning with the words, “I was 
glad when they said unto me, let us go into the house 
of the Lord.” Following the anthem, Woodman’s 
“The Lord Is My Light,” up rose the dean of the 
New York clergy, the veteran Rev. Frank Oliver Hall, 
D. D., to charge the minister and to offer the prayer 
of installation. He used no conventional phrases. 
He followed no set pattern. He told the company 
that Christianity was a religion which had endured 
and was going to endure. He asked them if they could 
conceive of any religious principle higher than “God 
is spirit and they that worship Him must worship 
Him in spirit and in truth,” or in ethics anything 
nobler than the Golden Rule, or in faith the declara- 
tion that there are many rooms in the Father’s House. 

The trumpet gave forth no uncertain sound as 
Dr. Hall laid down the law. ‘Are we to hope for 
progress by denying the existence of God?” he asked. 
“Tt would be as if astronomers sought progress by 
denying the existence of suns and stars and planets. 
The religion of Jesus is true as the multiplication 
table is true. It is not going to be outgrown. ‘Heaven 
and earth shall pass away,’ said Jesus, ‘but my words 
shall not pass away.’ Jesus was a spiritual Coper- 
nicus. 

“Some one asked Edward Everett Hale, ‘What is 
Christianity?’ He replied, ‘The religion of Jesus.’ 
Then the questioner asked, ‘What is the religion of 
Jesus?’’’ Dr. Hall said: ‘God is. We are His offspring. 
This world is one room in God’s house. Our business 
is to learn to live in this one room as His children.”’ 
Then with dramatic suddenness Dr. Hall said: “Ex- 
amination of this program shows that I am here to 
charge the minister. Well, let us charge him. Go 
ye unto all the world and preach the gospel to every 
creature. Heal the sick. Cleanse the lepers. Raise 
the dead. Freely ye have received, freely give.” In 
his simple and moving prayer, Dr. Hall prayed for 
God’s blessing upon the devoted man sent to preach 
the gospel of Christ and on the devoted parishioners 
grouped about him. ‘May they pray with their lips, 
with their hands, with their feet, their heads, their 
hearts, that the kingdom may come and the will be 
done!” 

To Sir Edward Elgar’s stirring music the choir 
sang beautifully “Land of Hope and Glory.” 

The Rev. Charles H. Emmons charged the people. 

During the months between the resignation of the 
Rev. L. Hamilton Garner and the coming of Dr. Etz, 
Mr. Emmons often supplied the pulpit of this church 
and made many friends. As a prelude to his remarks 
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he read letters from the Rev. Walter H. Macpherson, 
D. D., president of the General Convention, and from 
the Rev. Robert Cummins, D. D., General Superin- 
tendent-elect. Both highly praised Dr. Etz and out- 
lined the possibilities before the parish. Dr. Cum- 
mins wrote that he looked forward eagerly to worship- 
ing with the Newark people from time to time. The 
keynote of Mr. Emmons’s address lay in the sen- 
tences: “How fortunate it is that we can move on in 
time and leave old circumstances and conditions be- 
hind! How fine it is that we can move forward to- 
gether to realize Christian objectives! We do not 
live only in three dimensions. We are called to move 
on into the fourth, the fifth, the sixth, the seventh 
dimensions. We are called to higher planes of life, 
mind, spirit. This occasion marks the accession of a 
new leader. It means a stepping up in the life of this 
church to the acceptance of more responsibility. 
Accept, then, the new loyalties of the new day. Loy- 
alties to past leadership were fine. Let loyalties to 
new leadership now take possession of you. Let go 
the loyalties of the past.”’ 

The welcome to the Church of the Redeemer 
was given by Harold S. Latham, chairman of the 
board of trustees. Mr. Latham is an officer of the 
Macmillan Company, publishers, and is responsible 
for finding and publishing many important or striking 
books. ‘‘Gone with the Wind,” which has paid the 
author upward of a million dollars in royalties, was 
one of his finds. He made a clear-cut, able address 
perfectly suited to the occasion. He said in part: “I 
count it a privilege to have a small part in the services 
of this evening and to extend a welcome to Dr. Etz 
as pastor. The most happy occasions often are the 
most solemn. Tonight we are impressed both by the 
happiness and by the solemnity of this occasion. 
In his moving and inspiring sermon last Sunday, Dr. 
Etz used the expression ‘successful partners.’ In the 
experience of most of us, I doubt not, we have seen 
that every successful church is a partnership of the 
women’s organizations, the Sunday school, the Y. P. 
C. U., the laymen, and every other organization, with 
the minister—all the organizations inspired by the 
minister, all working with the minister. We recognize, 
Dr. Etz, that neither you nor we can do the work of a 
church alone. We give ourselves to you to the end 
that the Church of the Redeemer may play its full 
part in the life of this city. We believe that we have a 
mission to liberalize religion, to eradicate injustices, 
to carry on the work of religious education, to teach 
the social gospel. It is a solemn thought that we have 
before us such great tasks. But it is a happy occa- 
sion, because we enter a new era in the life of this 
church. We have known Dr. Etz for a long time, but 
at a distance. While in a sense he belonged to us, he 
was not of us. Now he is to be our counsellor and 
friend. While we are supposed to be doing simply a 
work of welcoming, I feel that we must congratulate 
ourselves. Tonight is the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the ordination of Dr. Etz. How splendid has been his 
ministry no one needs to be told. The conjunction 
of these two celebrations is a happy augury of years 
to come. We congratulate Dr. Etz on the past and 
we look to the future with confidence.” 

The congregation, led by the choir, here stood and 


sang with great spirit, “I love Thy Church, O God.’’ 

The Rey. William Hiram Foulkes, D.D., LL. D., 
minister of the Old First Presbyterian Church of 
Newark, gave the ‘“‘Welcome from Newark Churches.’” 
Dr. Foulkes is former Moderator of the Presbyterian 
General Assembly, and is pastor of one of the oldest 
churches in Newark. He delivered a powerful address 
on the need of Christian men rallying behind Chris- 
tian ideals and institutions today. He declared that 
the coming of Dr. Etz was most opportune, that dur- 
ing the last few decades churches had fled from down- 
town Newark. Every church in Newark, he said, not 
excepting the Roman Catholic, was suffering from the 
flight to the suburbs. “This great broad thorough- 
fare,’ he continued, ‘‘on which this church and my 
church are situated, has become a highway of com- 
merce and industry, but not of the Kingdom. Time 
was when a rope was stretched across the street while 
the services of the Old First Church were being held, 
but those days are long since past and no one would 
have them back, but the traffic is a surging tide.”” At 
this point the fire sirens sounded through the church, 
and Dr. Foulkes said: ‘‘In the past twelve years, every 
time I have got to an impassioned place in my sermon, 
those sirens have let loose. Dr. Etz will have to face 
the fact. 

“Tt is inspiring to me to think of this church 
calling a strong, stalwart man in the full tide of his 
strength and usefulness. I have no dislike of young 
men. I like to see them emerging from the crowd. 
Much of my ministry has been with them. But I am 
glad when the mature men, well seasoned and yet 
not venerable, come, with all the fullness of their ex- 
perience, to give leadership. It happens that when I 
came twelve years ago I came out of a secretarial or 
supervisory position not unlike those that Dr. Etz has 
filled. I took up the work of the pastorate. I can 
only hope that his next decade of work will be as happy 
as my past decade has been. The contemporary set- 
ting makes the coming of a strong man auspicious. 
Two highly organized pagan religions, Communism 
and Fascism, are struggling for mastery of the world. 
They hate each other with venom, but both hate de- 
mocracy and despise Christianity. Both would have 
laughed to scorn the strong address of Dr. Hall. I 
do not know which of the two I abhor and dread the 
most. An easy-going, half-cringing Christian faith 
can not save itself or the world from such foes. Dr. 
Etz comes here to enlist in the struggle of the human 
spirit for freedom, which can come to its climax only 
when men are bound by the will of the Father. My 
church has stood here 273 years. The present build- 
ing has been here 150 years. Everything else has 
come and gone, but the Church of Jesus Christ stands. 
I welcome Dr. Etz because he comes in such an omi- 
nous, challenging, promising, inspiring, hour.” 

Dr. Etz said in part: “I am breaking every church 
tradition that I know about by taking part in my own 
installation. There are two or three reasons why I am 
doing it. One is, I made up the program and put my- 
self down. Another is that I want to thank all of these 
speakers, the choir of All Souls, and you who have 
come here to make this occasion what it is. We are 
honored by the presence of our guests who have 
spoken to us. In addition we have the honor of the 
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presence of Dr. van Schaick, editor of The Christian 
Leader, modestly sitting in a side pew, and also by the 
presence of two of our ministers, Mr. Priestley and 
Mr. Peters. Mr. Latham referred to this date being 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of my ordination. It 
took place in Concord, N. H., in the midst of one of 
the worst blizzards of the season. For the benefit of 
the citizens of New Jersey, let me remind them that 
it was the day on which Woodrow Wilson was in- 
augurated for his first term as President of the United 
States. The past twenty-five years have been great 
years for service. We have struck the heights and 
depths of prosperity. I am perfectly willing to chal- 
lenge any man and say that he could not have had a 
more interesting life than I. On the night of my 
ordination, Dr. Frederick A. Bisbee, editor of The 
Universalist Leader, whose successor Dr. van Schaick 
is, preached the sermon. I recall only one thing 
about it, the first sentence. It was: ‘In the beginning 
God, in the end God, all along the way, God.’ That 
has been the fundamental philosophy that has helped 
to carry me through these years. Any church must 
build on that rock if it is to succeed. I hope that 
twenty-five years from now, when I may be taking a 
new parish, this will be my theme. I warn you now 
that in this sentence I have preached every sermon 
that you will hear.”’ 

Dr. Etz pronounced the benediction. To “Lead 
On, O King Eternal,’”’ the procession moved down the 
center aisle, up the right hand side aisle and on into 
the vestry and social hall. 

A most beautiful reception followed, Fred Car- 
ver, a leading trustee of the church, making the pre- 
sentations, and the whole Etz family receiving. Harold 
S. Latham, Mr. Eichorn and leading ladies of the 
church also were in line. 

The trustees to a man acted as a reception com- 
mittee, seeing that people had a good time. The 
writer especially realized anew the courtesy and cor- 
diality of the officers and people of the church. Many 
of the workers in other churches in and around New 
York}helped{make the occasion memorable. 


The ordination of Roger F. Etz to the Christian 
ministry took place, March 4, 19138, in Concord, N. H., 
where, before a crowded church, the young pastor was 
given fellowship as a Universalist minister. The 
Universalist Leader of March 15, 1918, which gave an 
account of the service, emphasized the work of young 
Etz as National Secretary of the Y. P. C. U. It de- 
clared that his years of practical work in the Y. P. 
C. U., no less than his years at college and seminary, 
had fitted him for the ministry. The Rev. Ashley Day 
Leavitt of South Congregational Church, Concord, 
offered the invocation at the ordination service. The 
Rev. A. Francis Walch, then in Manchester, led in the 
responsive reading. The Rev. John B. Wilson, Bap- 
tist, read the scriptures. Dr. Frederick A. Bisbee, edi- 
tor of The Universalist Leader, preached the sermon. 
The Rev. F. W. Whippen, secretary of the State Con- 
vention, presented the candidate. The Rev. Carl F. 
Henry, of North Attleboro, Mass., former pastor of 
Roger Etz in Cleveland, performed the act of or- 
dination and made the prayer. The Rev. W. H. 
Morrison, D. D., of Nashua gave the right hand of 
fellowship. The Rev. George E. Leighton, Super- 
intendent of New Hampshire, gave the charge to the 
pastor, and the Rev. John Vannevar, D. D., of Swamp- 
scott, Mass., a former pastor of the church, charged 
the people. The Rev. Geo. H. Reed, D. D., pastor of 
the First Congregational Church, welcomed Mr. Etz 
to the city, and the Hon. Henry B. Metcalf to the 
parish. Most of the participants in this service have 
passed on. 

In the issue of the Leader telling the story it is 
announced that the Rev. George W. Bicknell, D. D., 
of Cambridge, Mass., was about to celebrate the 
forty-fifth anniversary of his ordination, and that 
Dean McCollester was about to be welcomed to Bos- 
ton for his great work at Tufts College. 

So runs on the stream. So come the changes. 
And this last change in Universalist affairs, brought 
about by the General Superintendent himself, may 
prove to be one of blessing to him and the cause. 

Ata Feo 


Not for Docile Minds 


Stephen Hole Fritchman 


YTNHIS article has but one major purpose and it may 
be stated with economy—religious liberals 
should be reading “Ends and Means” by Aldous 

Huxley with unrelenting concentration.* No book 

has been written since the World War more directly 

related to the issues of free religion and social change 
than this amazing volume by one of our generation’s 
most brilliant thinkers. The book is a tocsin calling 
to action Unitarians and others who are deeply con- 
cerned about the urgency of the present crisis. Mr. 

Huxley assumes a serious mind in his readers and a 

willingness to remain with the problem until it has 

been faced from a variety of directions. He does not 
avert his eyes from the dark and ugly facts of con- 
temporary life. He demands that his readers con- 

*Ends and Means, by Aldous Huxley. 
1937. $3.50. 386 pp. 


Harper and Brothers, 


template the stark alternatives before us, including 
war’s obscene reality and the sterilizing rituals of the 
dictatorships. I for one have only pity for the reader 
who feels he can dismiss Huxley as a “pacifist,”’ 
“‘philosopher,’”’ “Utopian” or “dreamer,” when as a 
matter of fact his ideas are planted firmly in the soil 
of immediate reality. He insists upon probing to 
the roots, not pruning the upper branches. He re- 
jects with sound logic the “fight fire with fire’ argu- 
ment so tempting to many. 

Two things make this book important: the acute- 
ness of the author’s diagnosis of contemporary human 
nature, both individual and collective, and the ab- ~ 
sence of a doctrinaire solution. The world we now 
inhabit seems to be preparing its own destruction 
with melancholy thoroughness. This Mr. Huxley 
frankly admits, but the situation is not hopeless and 
there are many things to be done. Dark and disas- 
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trous principles operate in the foreign offices of the 
world’s capitals. But man has not yet abdicated nor 
bartered away his rationality. Whether we choose 
to follow some of the ways of salvation the author 
suggests, and pay their price, only history will know. 
Certain it is that we find presented to us much fresh 
and unfamiliar sociological and historical material 
which our tradition of militarism and exploitation 
has never emphasized and which rightfully can be a 
part of the solution, if we choose to make it a part. 
As will be noted later, there are records in human 
history of intelligence and good will at work success- 
fully on large-scale social reforms, as well as records 
of blind stupidity and hatred at work through war and 
conquest. The cynicism, fear and hopelessness mil- 
lions feel today often blind us to this fact. To believe 
the news reels and the loud speakers one would con- 
clude that nothing but a hand grenade will make a 
man perform an act of loyalty. 

C. E. M. Joad, reviewing this book in The New 
Statesman and Nation (London), explains why Aldous 
Huxley, one of the great satirical novelists of our 
century, has left wit and caricature for the business of 
exhortation and argument: 


Wit is the product of a relatively secure civilization. 
. . . . It requires an audience whose release from the 
more primitive occupations of the soldier, the savage 
and the gangster, enables them to attend to products 
of the spirit. Under the stresses and fears of our times 
such an environment is fast vanishing. The hills and 
valleys are filled with the echoes of marching feet. 
Huxley’s concern is no longer how to amuse the world, 
but how to save it. 


He is now lecturing in America on the same subject— 
the saving of civilization from the extinction it daily 
invites upon itself. 

Mr. Huxley’s thesis is capable of simple summary 
and may be stated as follows: Unless the men and 
women ef our civilization can learn to behave better their 
civilization will be wiped off the face of the earth. He 
begins his book with the statement, 


About the ideal goal of human effort there exists in 
our civilization and, for nearly thirty centuries, there 
has existed a very general agreement. From Isaiah to 
Karl Marx, the prophets have spoken with one voice. 
In the Golden Age to which they look forward there 
will be liberty, peace, justice and brotherly love. . . 
With regard to the goal there has been very general 
agreement. Not so with regard to the roads which 
lead to that goal. 


The remaining chapters deal with two series of ideas, 
a critique of present means for seeking our goals— 
economic reform, military conquest, class dictator- 
ships, education, psychoanalysis and supernatural 
religion; and secondly, the less familiar, but not en- 
tirely new, means of nonviolence and pacifism, of in- 
telligence and ethical will. This second series of ideas 
involves him in metaphysics, mysticism and religious 
disciplines as well as in techniques of individual and 
social reform. Weare introduced to a study of Chinese 
and Buddhist cultures, to an exploration of the Pueblo 
Indians, the Hungarian reformers, the exercises of 
Ignatius Loyola and the Quakers. 

The most refreshing characteristic of the book is 
its thoroughgoing effort to deal, not with large-scale 


reform primarily, but with the control of individual 
human conduct as a root of all reform. The ideal man, 
claims Mr. Huxley repeatedly, is the non-attached man. 


Non-attached to his bodily sensations and lusts. 
Non-attached to his craving for power and possessions. 
Non-attached to his anger and hatred. Non-attached 
to wealth, fame, social position. Non-attached even to 
science, art, speculation and philanthropy. For these 
are not enough. Non-attachment to self and to the 
things of this world has always been associated in the 
teachings of the philosophers and the founders of re- 
ligions with attachment to an ultimate reality greater 
and more significant than the self. 


With the development of this spiritual attachment to 
the impersonal reality much is said in the closing 
chapters. Non-attachment is negative in name only. 
It involves the practice of charity, courage, intelli- 
gence, disinterestedness. Repeatedly the author re- 
minds us in Marett’s words that “‘real progress is prog- 
ress in charity.” If this emphasis upon the non- 
attached man seems absurdly impractical and ir- 
relevant to the modern reader, he should note Huxley’s 
comment at the end of his first chapter: 


It is in the light of our beliefs about the ultimate 
nature of reality that we formulate our conceptions of 
right and wrong, and it is in the light of our conceptions 
of right and wrong that we frame our conduct, not 
only in private life, but also in the sphere of politics and 
economics. 


From this statement concerning the non-attached 
man we come to Huxley’s repeated thesis that good 
ends can be achieved only by the employment of ap- 
propriate means. The end cannot justify the means. 
Indeed, this conviction cuts like a scimitar into the 
body of contemporary ethics and spares not the pain 
it will inevitably cause all those who have been busy 
rationalizing coercion, violence and war itself as un- 
pleasant but inescapable necessities. ‘The means 
employed determine the nature of the ends produced.” 

With Unitarians discussing the Commonwealth 
Plan of an international police force nothing could be 
more pertinent than the chapter on “Social Reform 
and Violence’ in which the doctrine of the means is 
amplified. 


Violence cannot achieve anything except the in- 
evitable results of violence, counterviolence, suspicion, 
resentment on the part of victims and the creation of a 
tendency to use more violence. . . . Violence cannot 
lead to real progress unless, by way of compensation and 
reparation, it is followed by nonviolence, by acts of 
justice and good will. In such cases it is the compensa- 
tory behavior that achieves the progress. The longer 
violence has been used, the more difficult do the users 
find it to perform compensatory acts of nonviolence. A 
tradition of violence is formed. 


Probably the most stimulating chapters, and the new- 
est as far as content is concerned for most readers, 
will be “Individual Work for Reform” and “Efficacy 
and Limitations of Large-Scale Reforms.” The 
traditions of violence and nonviolence are appraised 
with care. Especially forceful are the pages on the 
achievements of nonviolence in the fields of prison 
reform, care of the insane, colonial policies and prac- 
tical politics. (The Finns’ campaign against con- 
scription by Russia, Gandhi’s campaign in South 
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Africa against discriminatory legislation against 
Hindus, Deak’s successful campaign against Austria 
to recover the Hungarian constitution, and the cam- 
paigns in Germany under Bismarck for the recognition 
of the Social Democratic Party.) Advocates of peace- 
ful social change can ill afford to neglect this material. 

In his chapter on ‘“The Planned Society,’’ Huxley 
offers some acid criticism of those who advocate fight- 
ing fascism through a united front of democracies. 
“The defense of democracy against Fascism entails in- 
evitably the transformation of democracy into Fascism.” 
The evidence for this conviction is hard to escape. 
The nature of large-scale war today forces democratic 
powers to centralize authority in a few hands. There 
then follow several chapters of informed and per- 
suasive writing on the administrative, educational and 
psychological contexts in which necessary reforms are 
to be carried out. 

Politically, Huxley favors decentralization and 
self-government as the road to a better society. His 
discussion of ways and means along this path is spe- 
cific and highly practical. The two chapters on self- 
government are among the best in the book, and re- 
veal the logic of the author at its best. 

Undoubtedly, the most popular chapter in the 
book for the average reader will be the analysis of 
war. Into forty-three pages are packed, with the 
skill of which he is the master, the meat of a score of 
recent works on the phenomenon of war. For sheer 
realism in admitting man’s satanic fascination with 
collective self-slaughter, for insight into the multiform 
causes of modern war, for brilliance of statement on 
“remedies and alternatives,’ this reviewer knows of 
nothing comparable to this chapter. The tendency 
of liberals to bootleg war in the back door under the 
verbal disguise of “sanctions,’’ police power,” “col- 
lective action,” etc., is unsparingly exposed. “‘We 
shall not learn to think correctly,’ warns Huxley, 
‘“anless we call things by their proper names.’’ The 
doctrine presented in this chapter (and others in the 
book) is that war cannot be stopped by more war. 
Quoting Thomas a Kempis he writes, “‘All men desire 
peace, but very few desire the things which make for 
peace.” In his mind the first things which are in- 
volved in the price of peace are chastened desires, re- 
formed wills, a control of the lust for power and wealth. 
Also, the price of peace includes disarmament (uni- 
lateral if necessary), renunciation of exclusive em- 
pires, abandonment of economic nationalism, deter- 
mination to use nothing but the method of nonvio- 
lence. This is a thoroughgoing and honest confes- 
sion of the high cost of peace. The alternatives are, 
however, even more appalling, as our generation may 
soon choose to discover. The black pit of modern 
war is not camouflaged at any time by Mr. Huxley. 
He feels we might as well know what our fate will 
be if we elect to pick up the stone axe of mass slaughter 
once more. We shall very probably not live to see it 
dropped. 

From the point of view of Unitarian churchmen, 
believers in a liberal religious devotion to the remak- 
ing of human society, the pages on the group method 
deserve particular attention. 

At any given moment of history, it is the function 
of associations of devoted individuals to undertake 


tasks which clear-sighted people perceive to be necessary 
but which nobody else is willing to perform. 


He then elaborates the characteristics of such groups: 
they will be composed of carefully selected individuals 
united in common belief and by fidelity to a shared 
ideal. Property and income shall be held in common. 
Under democratic organization they will adopt per- 
sonal disciplines. The major concern of such associa- 
tions will be the establishment of peace and a new form 
of economic and social organization. 


Both capitalism and nationalism are fruits of the 
obsession with power, success, position. 


The function of these classifications of like-minded per- 
sons would be to keep the life of the group higher than 
that of the surrounding society and thus hold up to 
society a working model of a superior type of organiza- 
tion. Also members would go out into the world 
where their trained capacities would be useful in al- 
laying violence once it had broken out, and in or- 
ganizing nonviolent resistance to domestic oppression 
or the preparation of international war. It is no new 
observation that groups of war resisters, when suf- 
ficiently large and, in a moment of crisis, sufficiently 
unanimous, can prevent their government from 
going to war. This was clearly shown, observes 
Huxley, when the Council of Action compelled Lloyd 
George in 1920 to call off his threatened attack on the 
Soviets. 

No Unitarian minister should fail to read the 
chapter on religious practices, if for no other reason 
than to test his own ideas and practices as a leader of a 
group by the severity of Mr. Huxley’s criticisms of 
much contemporary religious behavior. I am inclined 
to think Unitarian practice of recent years stands 
relatively well in the purge by fire to which the author 
puts all contemporary religious activity. 

Unitarians, in the light of their tradition, have a 
great common ground with the burden of Mr. Hux- 
ley’s gospel, which in one place he states tersely as 
follows: 


There is only one way of escape—through acts of 
free will on the part of morally-enlightened, intelligent, 
well-informed and determined individuals acting in 
concert. 


Followers of short cuts which promise swifter results 
may gain the hour’s tribute of being hard-headed 
realists, but for one I wish to be counted with those 
who feel that the testimony of history lies with Mr. 
Huxley. This is true in spite of those who solemnly 
beseech us to resort again to the madman’s ritual of 
war in order to avoid giving aid and comfort to the 
fuehrers of the earth. These are desperate days, but 
Hitler is not the only fiddler to call the tune to which 
the world must dance. 

Without doubt there are judgments which readers 
will wish to question. (Some will take issue with 
Huxley’s analysis of Soviet Russia today.) The book 
was not written for docile minds. We as a religious 
denomination in American life are being faced with 
the necessity for decision on matters of ultimate im- 
portance. The great value of “Ends and Means’ is its 
insistence upon a comprehensive recognition of long- 
range factors. Tomorrow’s next step must be taken in 
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the light of our total scheme of values, or it is a colossal 
game of blindman’s buff. Great populations are ret- 
’ rogressing into the barbaric and subhuman. Mi£il- 
lions sit hypnotized by the mass rhythms of the war 
drums. The effort to baptize the next war (for all of 
its civilian slaughter and certain failure to gain the 


ends desired) with holy sanctions has already begun. 
The paradox of our age is the reaching out for the 
spears of war by those who know full well the utter 
futility of such a course. The deepening anarchy of 
our time calls for just such a challenge to our integrity 
and wisdom as is to be found in “Ends and Means,”’ 


Dr. Tomlinson’s Tour 
The Buried Cities of Ceylon 


The Worcester Evening Gazette is publishing an inter- 
esting series of articles by Dr. Vincent E. Tomlinson, 
who has recently returned from a trip abroad. With 
the kind permission of Dr. Tomlinson and of Mr. Moses 
Williams, editor of the Gazette, and the kind assistance of 
Mrs. Arthur J. Knight in securing the copy, we are 
able to give generous extracts from these articles to 
our readers. 


HE difference between the old world and the new 
is that the old looks to the past and the new to 
the future. In our own country, for example, 

whose history for most of us goes back only three or 
four hundred years, we are always feeling that the 
life of America has just begun and by a process of 
splendid development we shall go on to larger and 
grander things. 

Europe, on the other hand, has produced a great 
deal of history, and what was happening there 1000 
A. D. or at the birth of Christ is a familiar story which 
is continually turning our gaze backward. Much 
more is this true of that older world of Asia, which it 
sometimes seems has only its antique past to distin- 
guish it. Among our means of becoming acquainted 
with the old world’s far distant life there is none more 
revealing than her buried cities. 

Sometimes these cities have been preserved for 
us by the ashes of erupting volcanoes, like Pompeii, 
or the lava of the same, like Herculaneum. Some- 
times the desert sands have engulfed them, like 
Memphis and Karnak or the Pyramids along the Nile. 

Sometimes the wear of the years and the dust 
of the centuries have made shapeless mounds of them, 
like Ur of the Chaldees or Nineveh and Babylon, and 
there is still another way in which ancient cities have 
been buried and preserved, and that is by the jungle. 
Nature has reasserted itself and smothered in its 
tropical growths the works of man and the glory of 
them. 

This is particularly true of Angkor with its mar- 
velous Wat, or temple, in Indo-China, which the 
French discovered and have been digging out of the 
jungle for the past generation or two, to the amaze- 
ment of the world. It is true also of Zimbabive in 
South Africa, of which we have written, but a close 
second to Angkor Wat is found in the buried cities of 
Ceylon. 

In their day they were famous places numbering 
anywhere in their population from one million to five 
million. Few larger cities ever have existed in the 
world than these, and yet today they are heaps of 
stone with here and there a carved figure of Buddha 
or a group of pillars. 

A squalid native village occupies the site of them, 
malarial mosquitoes make a breeding-place of the 


ruined tanks or lakes of other days, and it requires a 
vivid imagination to repeople them with their vast 
populations, their industries and their arts. We made 
a two days’ visit to three of the ruined cities, starting 
from Kandy, the old capital of Ceylon and the successor 
of some of the famous cities of the earlier day. 

We had an American car and a native chauffeur 
and, despite tropical heat and frequent and heavy 
downpours of the northeastern monsoon, which was 
very much in evidence, felt well repaid for our trouble. 
We traveled about 250 miles over very fair roads, 
though much of the time through the jungle with its 
strange beasts and birds and flowering trees. We saw 
some snakes but not the deadly cobra. 

Once we were held up by a large tree which the 
monsoon had blown down across the road, but it was 
near a native village and the willing people got back 
of the car and pushed it over a stretch of mud and 
water around the tree. It looked for a while as 
though we were going to get stuck for the night, as 
the sun was fast declining, and as quick as it sets it 
gets dark at once without any formality of twilight; 
but it came out all right. 

The first of the cities, in antiquity was, Anurad- 
hapura. It was the capital of Ceylon from 437 B. C. 
to 700 A. D. At that time Buddhism was introduced 
into Ceylon from India proper and was received with 
great acclaim, the royal family becoming converts 
and zealous promoters of it. One vast section of the 
city was given up to temples, dagobas in which were 
housed sacred relics, a tooth of Buddha and other 
things like that. Here, too, were the homes of the 
shaven yellow-robed monks, for Buddhism has al- 
ways had its celibate priesthood and, judging from 
their quarters, bathing pools, schools and universities, 
they must have been innumerable. One of their 
monasteries contained nine hundred rooms. 

Another large section of the city was given up to 
industry and some of the best of it to the palace of 
the king and his retainers, the ruins of which show 
they lived in great magnificence. The city itself 
covered the almost unbelievable area of 250 square 
miles. It you doubt it you only have to run over the 
miles of road that cover the site of the city and find 
everywhere the ruins that chronicle its former glory. 
One dagoba, built in 87 B.C. and well preserved, was 
originally four hundred feet high with a circumference 
of eleven hundred feet at the base. 

While most of the buildings were of granite, ob- 
tained from near-by quarries, this was built solidly of 
brick and it is estimated that enough were used to 
erect a city of eight thousand houses. In the fertile 
fields about this vast city were miles of paddy fields 
of rice, a system of irrigation which it would be well 
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if we would adopt in our arid regions, caring for them 
perfectly. 

Says Sir Emerson Tennent in his book on Ceylon: 
“The stupendous remains of reservoirs are the proud- 
est monuments which exist of the former glories of 
Ceylon. No similar constructions performed by any 
race, whether ancient or modern, exceed in colossal 
magnitude the stupendous tanks or artificial lakes of 
Ceylon.” 

I have not the space to tell of the other two lost 
cities which we visited, neither as ancient as Anurdaha- 
pura nor as extensive, but both very interesting. They 
were capitals after warfare and pestilence had de- 
populated Anuradhapura. 

The invasions were from the Tamils of the Indian 
Continent and were long contested and bloody. The 
new capitals were farther from the sea-coast and thus 


safer. Polonnaruwa and Sigiriya were their names. 
* * * 
INSTITUTE OF WORLD AFFAIRS 
Where 


The Institute of World Affairs holds its annual session at 
Ferry Beach, Saco, Maine (see map for location of Ferry Beach 
and highway routes to it from Portland, Boston, and other 
strategic points). The journey by rail may be made to Saco or 
to Old Orchard (four miles from Ferry Beach). From either 
point a car may be summoned by telephoning to The Quillen, 
Saco 348 Ring 2. Rail or highway distance from Boston to 
Ferry Beach is almost exactly one hundred miles. 


When 


Institute Week is the third week in August. The fourth 
session (1938) will begin on Saturday, August 13. The first 
day is given to registration, and the first evening to a Get- 
Acquainted Gathering—an “international’’ atmosphere on an 
informal basis—with probably a “Sing” afterwards, and assur- 
edly the “Dedication Circle.” On Sunday there is a morning 
service in the Grove (Dr. Walter H. Macpherson in 1938), and 
a conference in the evening at Rowland Hall, the headquarters 
of the Institute, is devoted to practical ways for securing world 
peace. There is usually one outside speaker, and the faculty and 
members take part. Classes begin Monday morning and are 
held each morning to and including Friday. Saturday morning 
is reserved for conferences and for optional examinations. 


How 
Registration fees ($2.00, ministers $1.00) should be made 
payable to the treasurer of the Association and mailed to Dean 
Arthur I. Andrews, Warner, Merrimac County, N. H. Reser- 
vations for board and room may be made likewise. 
Present weekly rates: The Quillen, $14-$17; The Underwood, 
$17-$18; Tent, $13; The Belmont (for men), $14. (Ferry Beach 


Park Membership, $1.00.) 
Please send your address for the Ferry Beacher issued in May. 


Credit for Courses 
Certificates of credit for courses are given to teachers who 
are members and who qualify by passing the optional examina- 
tions that may be taken the last day of Institute Week. Certif- 
icates of attendance are granted also. 


If 


Advance registration justifies other leaders will take part in 
the fourth session: 

Anderson, the Rev. Wallace W., now of the faculty of Springfield 
College: Illustrated lecture on ‘‘The Significance of Recent 
Mexican Activities.”’ 

Avirett, William G., head of the Department of History at Deer- 
field Academy: A lecture or several talks on “An Amateur 
Looks at Foreign Policy.” 


Davis, Prof. Robert: ‘Present-Day Latin Europe: Spain, Italy, 
France.” 
Sutton, Prof. K. Augusta: ‘‘Critical Studies of Current Ma- 
terial.” 
Staff Directory 


Arthur A. Andrews, Dean. 

Dwight H. Allen, Educational Director (Book Exhibits and 
Comments). 

Marion Raymenton Callahan, 
Editor of Publications. 

Ruth Dawson, Organizations Secretary. 

Warren J. Guild, Anna V. Guild, Recreation Directors. 

Edith N. Hubbard, Librarian. 

Helen N. Merritt, Registrar. 

Carol T. Restall, Editorial Adviser. 

Alice M. Stone, Librarian and Assistant Registrar. 

* * * 


UNIVERSALIST PAMPHLETS AVAILABLE FOR DIS- 
TRIBUTION 


The following pamphlets are available to our churches and 
to individual Universalists in limited quantities. The pamphlets 
are free except for a small charge to cover the actual cost of 
mailing. They may be secured by applying to the Universalist 
Publishing House or the Universalist General Convention, 16 
Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

A Thrilling Bible Experiment, Frank Oliver Hall, 16 pages. 
The Message and Mission of the Universalist Church,, 

Frank Oliver Hall, 12 pages. 

The Faith of the Universalist Church, Marion D. Shutter, 

12 pages. 

Universalists of Today, John van Schaick, Jr., 8 pages. 

Why I Am a Universalist, Phineas T. Barnum, 8 pages. 

100 Questions for You to Answer, 4 pages. 

Church Membership, Marion D. Shutter, 4 pages. 
Universalists Believe, Willard C. Selleck, 4 pages. 

Life’s Inevitables (A Symposium on Disillusionment, Worry, 

Fear, Pain, Suffering and Death), 40 pages. 

Universalism (A Symposium on Universalist Beliefs), 32 pages. 
Keeping Religious Education on a Religious Level, Ernest 

John Chave, 12 pages. 

Balancing the Church Budget, Charles H. Emmons, 12 pages. 
Three Gifts We Have to Share, Morley R. Hartley, 12 pages. 


Christian Co-operatives, Sheldon Christian, 16 pages. 
* * * 


Executive Secretary and 


FINDING BEAUTY 


The sermon on “The Lost Horizon” might have had for its 
text Goethe’s epigram, ‘‘Man finds himself among men.” Life. 
seems often to be a dreary transaction. As James Branch Cabell 
puts it, “To find beauty, many seek it in the realm of romantic 
fancy. In so doing life becomes by contrast even more dull and 
drab. The sad part of this process lies in the fact that ‘castles. 
in the air’ also fade and pass away, leaving us face to face with 
life.”’ 

Admitting the dullness and drabness of life, there is in life 
all the beauty that there is in the world—beauty that, if not yet 
apparent, is to be revealed through the efforts of ourselves. A 
friend of mine told me once of one of her lovely memories. It 
was of her mother with a basket of clean-washed clothes. She 
was hanging them on the line. Her mother in a blue dress, the 
white garments flapping on the line, the blue sky with its scudding 
clouds, to my friend was beautiful. Under some circumstances 
the washing of clothes may be dull business and under others a 
joyful occupation. But, after all, there was beauty to be found 
in it. 

Proust, shut up in a stuffy hotel bedroom, found color, ex- 
quisite color, where most of us never would see it. There is 
loveliness and beauty in the city street as well as in the mountain 
valley. Our task is to make “this saving beauty” become more 
and more apparent to men. Out of the drabness of life we can 
bring joy and peace and beauty.—Arthur L. Weatherly. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


AS EDNA BRUNER SEES THAT CHICAGO INSTITUTE 


‘To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your suggestion that I report on Ministers’ Week at Chicago 
Theological Seminary, January 29-February 4, fell, at first, on 
deaf ears. The week, rich as it was, was over in point of time. 
‘The Christian Century would report on it anyway. 

But I repent of my sin. I cannot help doing so, for, while 
the lectures were even more inspirational and instructive than I 
had anticipated, the happy participation of ministers from 
about a dozen denominations in a truly liberal program has set 
my mind afire. Church union is not impossible! The enrollment 
of Ministers’ Week impressed that fact upon me. So did the 
spirit of the men of Chicago Theological Seminary. Said Dr. 
Douglas Horton in a sermon under the title, ‘“‘The Church of 
Tomorrow,” “It is only the listening church, the church which 
is not so dreadfully certain as to its own creed, the church that 
asks God to speak the word—that is the only church to which 
the future can belong.’’ President Albert W. Palmer’s thought 
on the subject may be found in part, at least, in the March Jnter- 
national Journal of Religious Education, where he writes on “‘Re- 
ligious Education in the Light of Oxford and Edinburgh.” 

The mornings of Ministers’ Week were devoted to nine 
short courses, of which I chose Professor Boisen’s ‘‘Problems in 
the Cure of Souls,’”’ Professor Eastman’s ‘‘Biographies of Men of 
Power,’’ and President Palmer’s ‘‘How to Conduct Public Wor- 
ship.’ The first volume of Professor Eastman’s biographies under 
the title, “Men of Power,”’ is already off the press. The Univer- 
salist Publishing House ought to sell a lot of copies! 

Dean Willard L. Sperry of Harvard gave the Alden-Tuthill 
Lectures on ‘‘The Public Prayers of the Church.’ At the close 
of the week President Palmer said: ‘“‘Dean Sperry, we are almost 
afraid to pray, but we shall try to pray better.’”’ Almost every- 
one present, I think, was moved in his own mind to say ‘‘Amen”’ 
to that. 

Round table luncheons were held at International House. 

Public Issues Forums came at 4.30 p.m. Dr. Walter H. C. 
Laves spoke on “The International Outlook,’ Prof. Paul H. 
Douglas on “The Labor Crisis,” and Dr. Paul Hutchinson on 
“‘Christianity and Empire.”’ 

One of the most challenging addresses of the week was that 
of Prof. Samuel C. Kincheloe, who spoke on “What Cities Do 
to Churches and What Churches Do for Cities.” 

Not the least of the program was that given by the students 
on Tuesday evening. Clarence McCall told why he wanted to 
enter the rural ministry in the West (Montana). Homer C. 
McEwen, a Negro student, told why he wanted to serve the Con- 
gregational Church in the South. Elizabeth Grill Watson spoke 
on ‘“‘Why Religion Needs Art.” Then followed Professor East- 
man’s latest one-act drama, ““The Examination,” presented by 
the Seminary Players. 

Edna P. Bruner. 

Waterloo, Iowa. 


* * 


EXEMPTING MINISTERS’ HOMES FROM TAXATION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Our representative from this district, Frederick Willis, is 
endeavoring to get a bill through the State Legislature—I be- 
lieve it is to come up sometime during March, probably late in 
March or early April, but he does not know exactly when at 
this time himself—to exempt parsonages, the home of the min- 
ister, from taxation in this state. I wrote to fifteen different 
states for the reading of their church property tax and only three 
of the fifteen tax parsonages in full. They are either entirely 
exempt or exempt up to a certain stated amount. Our state is 
backward in taxing such church property, and the churches 
need this tax money to further the cause of missions, even if they 
do not need it, as many of them do, for meeting home expenses. 
As we believe the church has the only answer to the war problem, 


and that good-will is fostered through the missionaries, we have a 
very good reason for asking for such exemptions at this time, 
We shall have to have much help from the churches of all de- 
nominations, if we get it through, and we are therefore asking 
you if you will be kind enough to give this matter a conspicuous 
place in your paper, and ask all pastors to request their congre- 
gations to call up their representatives and ask them to vote 
with Mr. Willis and help him all they can to get the bill through. 
Minnie B. McDuffee. 
Cliftondale, Mass. 
* * 
WHAT EMMONS OVERLOOKS 

To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am interested in the article on ‘“‘Stewardship Applied to 
Church Support,” by the Rey. C. H. Emmons, but it seems 
that he has overlooked the fact that ability to contribute renders 
a different percentage necessary in each case. In other words, 
three percent is a great deal more for a person with an income 
of $100 per month than for one with an income of $300 per 
month. 

While we may reject the economic interpretation of history, 
we must nevertheless face the fact that “‘Engel’s Law of Consump- 
tion’’ is a universal reality. If we divide the expenditures of a 
family into two groups, placing food, shelter, clothing, heat and 
light in one group, and education, worship, health and recreation 
in the other, we find that as the income rises the proportion 
spent on the first group sinks, and the proportion spent on the 
second group rises. There is a minimum requirement for bodily 
existence, and with a small income this takes a larger proportion 
than from a higher income. With a higher income, a larger per- 
centage is available for the higher wants. 

With these facts in mind, and drawing from experience in 
connection with church contributions from persons of varying 
incomes, I would suggest that a fair and possible basis of steward- 
ship is that of one percent for each $100 per month of income. 


. This works out as follows: 


Income of $50 per month at one-half of one percent, six and 
one-quarter cents per week, or $3.25 per year; $75, three-fourths 
of one percent, fourteen cents a week, $7.28 a year; $100, one 
percent, twenty-five cents a week, $13 a year; $150, one and one- 
half percent, fifty-six and one-quarter cents a week, $29.25 a year; 
$200, two percent, $1.00 a week, $52 a year; $250, two and one- 
half percent, $1.56 a week, $81.12 a year; $300, three percent, 
$2.25 a week, $116 a year; $400, four percent, $4.00 a week, 
$208 a year; $500, five percent, $6.25 a week, $325 a year. 

This is a realistic approach to the problem of church con- 
tributions. If it were the accepted scale there would be little 
financial difficulty in the administration of Universalist churches. 

Griswold Williams. 


Barre, Vermont. 
* * 


UNIVERSALIST CATECHISM ET AL 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

May I remark, in view of the plea for a Universalist cate- 
chism and other denominational! informative material, that some 
years ago Dr. A. Gertrude Earle compiled and published a 
catechism. I have no copy at present but, as I recall it, it was, 
like everything Miss Earle did, excellent. 

Dr. John Coleman Adams’s “Short Studies in the Larger 
Faith’ and Dr. Lewis Beals Fisher’s ‘Brief History of the Uni- 
versalist Church” were also published. Possibly copies may still 
be available. 

For up-to-date and high quality studies of our Universalist 
Fathers and our denominational background we have the cur- 
rent articles by the Rev. Emerson Hugh Lalone, published in the 
Sunday School Helper. 

Harry Adams Hersey. 

Danbury, Conn. 
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Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Haro!d E. B. Speight 


Is Philosophy to Survive? 


The Unity of Philosophical Experience. 
By Etienne Gilson. (Scribner’s. $2.75.) 
Very appropriately a Religious Book 

Club selection, since it deals with funda- 
mental questions of great importance for 
theology and brings profound insight to 
bear upon them, this book is not well 
described by its title. Professor Gilson, 
the eminent authority on medieval philos- 
ophy, finds in the history of philosophy a 
recurrence of a certain experience, and 
draws important conclusions from the 
discovery, but the major theme is in the 
conclusion and can be suggested by the 
question, Is Philosophy to survive? 

I recommend that the last two chapters 
be read first. The early chapters will 
prove hard reading for all except those 
already somewhat familiar with the prob- 
lems which vexed philosophical thinkers 
prior to the so-called Enlightenment. But 
the last two chapters reveal the author’s 
intentions and state what conclusions he 
draws from his review of philosophical 
thought, and make clear the importance of 
the earlier inquiries. The history of 
philosophy serves Gilson as a laboratory, 
but it does not follow that the onlooker 
will profit by watching him at work in the 
laboratory unless he ‘is first given some 
idea what will, or may, result from the 
researches. 

The conclusion is of great importance. 
We must face the question whether a 
social order, ‘‘begotten by a common faith 
in the value of certain principles,” can 
keep on living when all faith in those 
principles has broken down. Skepticism 
has infected philosophical thought (through 
stages of discussion Dr. Gilson traces 
from Abelard to Comte and Spencer and 
Durkheim), but skepticism brings man 
again, as it has done before, to an impasse. 
Dr. Gilson believes that there is an actual 
metaphysical necessity behind the fact 
that skepticism results in a revival of 
philosophical speculation. (“Philosophy 
always buries its undertakers.””) Men have 
aimed at an understanding of an ultimate 
ground of all real and possible experience. 
They may prove it should not be sought 
and swear they will never seek it again, 
but they return to the quest. “By his 
very nature man is a metaphysical ani- 
mal.’’ In human reason there is an urge 
to transcend experience and seek fora 
rational unity of knowledge to complete 
the fragmentary knowledge of “experi- 
ence.” At times men concern themselves 
with the part rather than the whole, 
following particular sciences (theology, 
logic, psychology, sociology, etc.) but the 
concepts validated by these sciences are 
no substitute for metaphysical ultimates. 
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“What is it which the mind is bound to 
conceive both as belonging to all things 
and as not belonging to any two things 
in the same way?” This crucial question 
underlies all inquiries into the nature and 
validity of knowledge, and therefore is 
the supreme question, which might be 
worded, ‘‘What is the system to which 
we belong?” The answer is— Being. 
The understanding of being is “the first to 
be attained, the last into which all knowl- 
edge is ultimately resolved and the only 
one to be included in all our apprehen- 
sions.” Where men have reached con- 
clusions which lead to skepticism it has 
been because they have resorted to some 
false principle, such as the principle that 
thought, not being, is ultimate. This is 
simply to include the whole in one of its 
parts, and “no one ever regains the whole of 
reality after locking himself up in one of 
its parts.” The great thing is not to 
achieve a system of the world as if being 
could be deduced from thought, “but to 
relate reality, as we know it, to the per- 
manent principles in whose light all the 
changing problems of science, of ethics 
and of art have to be solved.” 

Of course, this is for many of us just 
what theology means, and the justification 
of all theology. When Gilson refers to 
theology as a “science” (as I have indi- 
cated he does) he means by theology the 
system derived from “revealed truth” 
and resting on certain authorities. 

If we accept Gilson’s conclusion from his 
examination of philosophical experience 
and the discovery of a certain “unity” in 
it (that is a certain recurrence of prob- 
lems, tendencies, errors, and fresh starts 
in speculation) the outcome, as he feels, 
is hope rather than discouragement. 
“Far from being a science long since ex- 
hausted, metaphysics is a science which 
has, as yet, been tried by but few. What 
passed by its name was almost always 
something else.” It has still its ancient 
and perennial function, which is to order 
and even regulate an ever wider area of 
scientific knowledge, and to judge ever 
more complex problems of human conduct. 
Above all, its task is “to keep all human 
activities, however changing their cir- 
cumstances, under the sway of the same 
reason by which alone man remains the 
judge of his own works and, after God, the 
master of his own destiny.” 

Gilson occupies posts of distinguished 
leadership in medieval studies, in Paris 
and Toronto. The lectures in this volume 
were given at Harvard, where he encoun- 
tered a liberalism which he characterizes 
by saying, “When non-dogmatism shows 
itself generous enough to welcome even 
dogmatism, it has obviously reached its 
point of perfection.” There is no sinister 
purpose lurking behind this Catholic study 
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thought they had once and for all “res- 
cued” from the dogmatism of the church! 
Dr. Gilson’s discussions are of supreme 
importance to Protestantism, not so much 
in the form of a challenge as in the form 
of a contribution. Materialism and skep- 
ticism issued finally in a behaviorism which 
belittled mind, in a sociology which justi- 
fied dictatorships, in physical and biolog— 
ical sciences so organized as to support 
determinism. Gilson shows that the un- 
derlying questions have still (or again) to 
be faced, and that they can be answered in 
a way that restores to its centrality the 
great article of the Western creed, “the 
eminent dignity of man.” 
HES BES: 
cant 

BIBLICAL COSTUMES FOR PLAYS 
Biblical Costume. With Adaptations 

for Use in Plays. By Marion Logan. 

Wright. (Macmillan. $1.75.) 

Any church dramatie group which pro- 
duces, or ever expects to produce, plays. 
or pageants with Biblical characters, 
should invest at once in this book. A 
study of it should prevent many blunders 
and contribute both exact knowledge and 
economy to the fabrication of costumes 
and properties. Produced in England 
under the imprint of the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, authentic 
sources of a varied nature have been drawn 
upon for the four sections of the book. 
Then, on the basis of the limitations and 
needs of the amateur, each costume or 
object is described or pictured in an adap- 
tation suitable for the stage. Some two 
hundred sketches amplify the short de- 
scriptions. Simply written instructions 
for the varied technical processes involved 
assure success to the fabricator. 

The four parts of the book cover New 
Testament Costumes, including modern 
Palestinian men and women, town and 
desert dwellers, ancient priests, high 
priests and temple guards, and objects in 
daily use; Roman Costume, including 
persons of rank and ordinary citizens, sol- 
diers, wise men, and several types of 
angels; Old Testament Costume, including 
ancient Egyptians, Assyrians and Per- 
sians, both civil and military; and Tech- 
nical Notes on the making of beards, 
papier-mache, armor, pottery, coats of 
mail, weapons, helmets, shields, etc., and 
decorated properties. 

A minor criticism is that several of the 
materials named, such as perforated zine, 
and hessian cloth, are English products 
not known here; but suitable substitutes 
can be found easily. The practical na- 
ture of the instructions, the simplification 
of patterns and illustrations, and the under- 
lying scholarship of the manual combine 
to make this the “one service” book on 
the foundation subject in church dramatics. 
Many allied volumes at many times this 
modest cost will not render the assistance 
the amateur so much needs so well as 
does this little book. 

L. Griswold Williams. 
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See 
Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


A COMMUNITY GOOD FRIDAY 
SERVICE FOR CHILDREN 


When our minister, Rev. Edgar R. 
Walker, came to Waltham he instituted 
what was known as a Children’s Good 
Friday Service. Although there had been 
Lenten and Holy Week services for adults 
and young people planned co-operatively 
by the Protestant churches each year, we 
had never had (except in the Episcopal 
church) a service especially for children. 
Printed flyers and cards were sent to pu- 
pils in all church schools of the city, in- 
viting children from third year primary 
to junior high age to attend the service 
with their teachers. 

As the public schools were closed, the 
service began at 3 p. m. It lasted forty- 
five minutes, and consisted of organ music, 
the singing of hymns by all, Scripture 
reading, prayer, stories by the minister 
and other leaders, and a closing in which 
the children themselves participated. The 
attendance was large and representative, 
the pupils and teachers very co-operative. 
We felt the plan was worth while and 
merited repeating. 

The following year the local Federation 
of Churches took charge of the Holy Week 
services, including the children’s Good 
Friday service. A special committee con- 
sisted of workers from two Baptist and 
two Methodist, Swedish Congregational 
and First Congregational, Unitarian and 
Universalist churches, also the secretary 
of the Norumbega District Council of Re- 
ligious Education. This committee, asked 
to plan a pageant in which children from 
the various churches would have a part, 
held several meetings to select something 
satisfactory to all. Some desired biblical 
content entirely; others preferred em- 
phasis upon nature’s re-awakening. ‘“‘Why 
Didn’t You Tell?” was finally used, with 
adaptations. Each group rehearsed under 
leadership in its own church, then all came 
together for the last few rehearsals and 
costuming. Publicity was given the ser- 
vice in churches, homes and community 
through mail and press. 

Waltham is divided into two general 
parts, known as the Northside (of the 
river) and the Southside, so one service 
was held for the Northside in the Uni- 
versalist church at 3 p. m., and later re- 
peated for the Southside in the Methodist 
church. Parents and friends of the chil- 
dren were invited, and despite a heavy 
rainstorm that afternoon both churches 
were filled. 

The order of service included an organ 
prelude (Mendelssohn’s Spring Song), pro- 
cessional of all participants singing—in 
which the congregation joined, call to 
worship, hymn, responsive reading, Scrip- 
ture reading, story, prayer, offertory, 
hymn, pageant, hymn, benediction and 
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JESUS 


* 

* 

* 

* 

z But most of all, Jesus’ unique 
* contribution to religion was in the 
* dynamic of his personality as iden- 
* tified with his message. Behind 
* the teaching was the life, giving 
* fresh and vital meaning to the 
* teaching. When he talked of God 
* as Father, he was sharing a living 
* faith upon which he based every- 
* thing. He made the doing of God’s 
* will an experience that was realiz- 
* able through the fact that he him- 
* self was living out that will. When 
* he urged his followers to accept the 
* conditions of life that the Kingdom 
* demanded of them, he was speaking 
* to them of what he himself prac- 
* ticed. He did not merely expound 
* what the meaning of the Kingdom 
* was; he shared his own ardent faith 
* and hope that the Kingdom was 
* realizable through the power of 
* God. When he urged men to find 
* their lives by losing them in loving 
* service, he was but bringing to ex- 
* pression in words what was being 
* even more vitally expressed in the 
* way he actually lived. What he 
* taught about religious fellowship 
* was a living reality to him in prayer. 
* What he commended to his follow- 
* ers as the good life was what he 
* himself had put into practice. This 
* was the new increment in his teach- 
* ing that gave it its dynamic appeal. 
* This is originality, not in the literal 
* sense of words never before spoken, 
* but in the deeper sense of a living 
* potency that could be gained in no 
* other possible way.—From “Jesus,” 
* by Mary Ely Lyman. 

* 

* 
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postlude. Ushering and offertory collec- 
tion were in charge of intermediate boys. 
Pupils and leaders joined whole-heartedly 
to make the service a success both in pro- 
duction and good fellowship. The service 
received much commendation from par- 
ents and leaders. Also bringing all the 
churches together in one united effort 
and fellowship had value, everyone agreed. 

However, since such an elaborate pro- 
gram presented problems, it was thought 
best the following year to hold two ser- 
vices, one on each side of the city, the out- 
line of each to be left to the ministers and 
leaders of the churches in charge, with 
representatives from each church taking 
part. 

The service for the Northside, held in 
the Congregational church, consisted of 
violin selections, call to worship, singing of 


hymns, responsive reading, Scripture read- 
ing, special music by combined vested 
junior choir, prayer, stereopticon pictures 
on the life of Jesus with a fine interpreta- 
tion by this church’s director of religious 
education; also beautiful scenic pictures 
breathing out the message of spring from 
all parts of the world. 

Of late years the children’s Good Fri- 
day service has undergone still another 
change. One of the larger churches in 
each section of the city conducts it for its 
own school and invites the children from 
other churches. 

All who attend feel the worth-whileness 
and inspiration of these services. They 
meet a need in the community. With day 
school closed, and the movies too, there is 
an ideal atmosphere for a Good Friday 
service for children. It is their service 
and they have their part in making it a 
success. If you have never held one of 
these services for children in your church, 
try it some year. 

Harriet A. Pownall, 
Director of Religious Education. 
Waltham, Mass. 


* * 


EXCHANGE OF BOUQUETS 


The Syracuse church school has just 
changed its leadership. Mrs. Hazel A. 
Sheldon, former superintendent, writes to 
report this fact and to tell what in the way 
of materials she has handed over to her 
successor. In closing she says, “I cannot 
emphasize too much the invaluable help 
the G. S. S. A. has been to me during the 
time I have been superintendent. Thank 
you all very, very much.” 

Through correspondence, as she has 
written to share her plans and problems 
and to ask for counsel, we have come to 
know Mrs.:Sheldon, and we are happy to 
commend the work she has done. Her fine 
spirit and eager co-operation have been 
appreciated. 


* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Superintendents of schools in states 
where there is no state Sunday School As- 
sociation, are in receipt of a letter from 
the G. 8S. S. A. announcing that payment 
of per capita dues (five cents for each pu- 
pil, teacher and officer on your church 
school roll) is now due. A prompt reply 
will encourage the Association and indicate 
your desire for a continuance of its services. 


Not only in America, but in other coun- 
tries as well, the problem of drink is in- 
creasing. A statement in the January issue 
of Overseas News (published by the Ameri- 
can Board) states that in South Africa 
many women travel miles to attend meet- 
ings where this problem is faced and dis- 
cussed. ‘Christian mothers are well nigh 
desperate over the temptation of drink 
which surrounds their boys and girls ”’ 
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Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE HOLLAND TRIP 


The American L. I. B. Committee, 
composed of representatives of the Uni- 
tarian Y. P. R. U. and the Universalist 
Y. P. C. U., has announced the appoint- 
ment of William D. Metz of Mexico, 
Maine, vice-president of the National 
Y. P. C. U., as Tour Secretary for the 
group of Unitarian and Universalist young 
people who will attend the 1938 meeting 
of the Leyden International Bureau, to 
be held in Leersum, Holland, from July 27 
to Aug. 1. 

Already about thirty young people 
have indicated their desire to take the 
trip. The Committee has secured pas- 
sage on the Statendam of the Holland- 
American Line, sailing from New York on 
July 15, from Boston on July 16, and land- 
ing in Plymouth, England, and Boulogne- 
sur-Mer on the 23d, and Rotterdam on the 
24th. Return passage has been secured on 
the: Volendam of the same line, sailing 
from Rotterdam Aug. 13, and from 
Boulogne and Southampton the same 
day, arriving in New York on the 20th. 
(The Volendam does not call at Boston, but 
persons living in Boston and vicinity will 
be provided with transportation from 
New York to Boston without charge.) 

On the above sailings the steamship 
company will provide transportation via 
rail from either Plymouth or Boulogne to 
Rotterdam and from Rotterdam to Lon- 
don to Southampton via Channel boat 
and rail. This transportation is included 
in the round trip boat fare to Rotterdam. 
This means that the group can debark at 
Boulogne, for example, for a small dif- 
ference, exchange the rail tickets from 
Boulogne to Rotterdam so as to go via 
Paris; go to Paris for a couple of days, 
then via Brussels, stopping there if de- 
sired, to Leersum for the Conference. 

Returning they can stop in London for 
a few days before sailing from South- 
ampton on Aug. 18. This return accom- 
modation applies only to the sailing of 
Aug. 13. 

Keeping in mind the above accommoda- 
tion which the steamship company makes 
without charge, the committee suggests 
the following itinerary: Land in Boulogne 
on July 23, go to Paris, staying there until 
the morning of the 25th; then on to Brus- 
sels, stopping there over night, the 25th 
and possibly the 26th, thence to Amster- 
dam and to Leersum, via Utrecht, ar- 
riving for the Conference on the 27th. 

The Conference will last until Aug. 1. 
From the 1st to the 8th all foreign dele- 
gates will be the guests of the Dutch young 
people on a trip around Holland. Leave 
on the 8th for London, from which point 
many interesting places in England may 
be visited at nominal cost. Sail on the 
13th from Southampton. 


This itinerary is suggested particularly 
for those who have never been to these 
places before. Others may wish to visit 
Denmark, Sweden, Norway, or other 
points. The trip wil! be arranged for and 
the Tour Secretary will accompany the 
majority. Please send in your suggestions 
immediately. If the above proposal does 
not seem attractive to you please sug- 
gest where you would like to go. It makes 


no difference whatsoever to the committee 
or to the Tour Secretary. 

If you desire to return at a different 
time from Aug. 13 you should make pro- 
vision for that immediately, as many of 
the return passages are now sold out. 

If twenty-five persons sail in the group 
on the Statendam on the July 15 sailing, 
we can assure each one of a refund of $10 
or $11 which we shall receive in discounts 
for a group. If less than this number go 
we can give some refund, the amount de- 
pending upon the number. The more who 
go, the larger the refund. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


CONVENTION SPEAKERS 


In the spring come many State Con- 
ventions. As part of our promotional 
program, we hope to place representatives 
of the W. N. M. A. on all programs of all 
State Conventions. Arrangements must 
be made through the office of the promo- 
tional secretary, 16 Beacon St., Boston, 
Mass. If you have a preference as to 
speakers, please write to headquarters and 
we will do our best to arrange for the speak- 
er of your choice. It is very important 
for you to do this through our office, for 
otherwise dates may be made that the 
staff at Beacon St. knows nothing about, 
and the same person may be engaged to 
appear in two or three states at the same 


time. Please do not wait until the last 
minute to do this. 
ele 
QUOTAS 


Another matter of importance is that of 
paying your quotas before the end of the 
year. See if your Circle has paid its share. 
and check up on your state treasurer to see 
if she has forwarded the money to the na- 
tional treasurer, Mrs. Cline. Do not try 
to keep your money until you have the 
full amount of your pledge, but please 
send what you have now. Our three-fold 
program cannot be carried out without 
your support. 

* * 
CHRISTMAS STOCKINGS 

Have you sent the money from your 
Christmas Stockings to the national 
treasurer? If not, will you please attend 
to this matter right away? Nearly 3,000 
Stockings were sent out for 1937, but not 
all have been returned. 

Now it is time to order your new supply 
for 1938. The Mission Circles that got 
theirs early last year were the first to send 
their money in. The sooner you get 
yours and give them out in your church, 
the sooner you will be able to send your 
contribution for this year. 

* * 
THE MEASURED MILE 

You know what those words mean: 
$9,240 to complete the Clara Barton Birth- 
place Camp unit, to be raised in the cam- 


paign now in progress, from March 10 to 
20. This mile and three-quarters of dol- 
lars will erect and furnish the Adminis- 
tration Building and complete all other 
improvements. The new building will 
provide an adequate kitchen, laundry, 
toilet facilities, storage space, sleeping 
quarters for some of the staff and a heated 
room for meals and assemblies. 

Your contribution to this project will 
help to bring to reality the dream of Chris- 
tian service to humanity, which was always 
in the heart of Clara Barton—a service that 
all Universalists share through the Camp 
for Diabetic Children. 


* * 


INSTITUTES 


Mrs. Harry Adams Hersey, chairman of 
Mission Study and Institutes, writes: 

“This year the dates for the Interde- 
nominational Northfield Missionary Con- 
ference are July 11-19. The topics are 
‘India’ and ‘The Church in the City.’ 
The study book for India is ‘Moving 
Millions,’ available through the Univer- 
salist Publishing House; paper cover, 50 
cents; cloth cover, $1.00. 

“The laboratory method used so suc- 
cessfully in Religious Education Confer- 
ences will be introduced as a new feature 
for camp girls at the Northfield Missionary 
Conference. The usual courses offered, 
Bible, Worship and Mission Study classes, 
will be conducted to conform to the labora- 
tory method, each class becoming an ex- 
perimenting, exploring, and fact-finding 
group, correlating the three subjects and 
demonstrating their inter-relationships in 
a public program at the close of the Con- 
ference session. Eight competent leaders 
will guide the thinking of the girls, and the 
classrooms will become laboratories in 
Christian living, where plans are actually 
worked out for making a mission study 
book live in the lives and hearts of a group 
of girls. 

“Dr. Frederick Bohn Fisher, Mrs. 
Welthy Honsinger Fisher and Gertrude 
Schultz are some of those who have agreed 
to present India. Dr. Emily Werner, Dr. 
Caroline L. Palmer, Marguerite Hazard, 

(Continued on page 350) 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Charles H. Emmons spoke at the 
roll call communion of the Bridgeport 
(Conn.) church, March 2, and at the in- 
stallation of Dr. Etz in Newark, March 4. 
He was in Washington on Convention 
business, March 5-9. 


Dr. John Ratcliff, General Secretary, is 
giving much more than the half time 
arranged for, in making a beginning of 
new work for the denomination, and es- 
pecially for local churches. 


Miss Esther Richardson, William E. 
Gardner, Miss Harriet G. Yates and Miss 
Dora J. Brown represented Headquarters 
at the installation of Dr. Etz as pastor 
of the Newark church, March 4. 


Mrs. Daniel Lee Taylor, Miss Gladys 
Knott, and Miss June Burns of the Head- 
quarters force all have been away from 
work recently because of illness. Mrs. 
Emerson H. Lalone, a competent office 
worker, has been helping in the emergency. 


Rev. Sheldon Christian contributed a 
full page illustrated article to the Portland 
Sunday Telegram of Feb. 27, on Henry W. 
Longfellow’s life in Brunswick and Port- 
Jand, Maine. 


California 


Los Angeles.—Rev. Sheldon Shepard, 
D. D., pastor. The Universalist Club met 
at Clifton’s Cafeteria for lunch on Feb. 24. 
Dr. Shepard introduced as the speaker 
Dr. N. A. Davis, president of the Plane- 
tarians, chairman of the Medico-Legal 
Civic League, who spoke on the subject 
“The New Attitude toward Life.” He 
spoke of the great change of attitude due 
to modern advantages of more practical 
education, pictures, radio, science, auto- 
mobiles; and said that these new attitudes 
must be accepted as far as possible by the 
older generation. 


Maine 


West Paris.—Rev. Eleanor B. Forbes, 
pastor. The service on Young People’s 
Sunday was conducted by Mrs. Stanley 
Perham. Amy Stevens and Mary Jacob- 
son had the sermonettes. Richard Dun- 
ham read the scripture. Ralph Abbott 
read the responsive service. The service 
was reverent and dignified. The offering 
was sent for the Korean work. Church 
School Sunday was made a special day 
for the children, each class giving some 
illustration of their school work, in song, 
scripture, Bible verses, and the oldest class 
of girls gave a review of their work under 
the instruction of Mrs. Alice Coffin. The 
service was conducted by the superinten- 
dent, Clarence Coffin. Laymen’s Sunday 
was conducted by Stanley Perham, assisted 
by Reynold Chase, who offered prayer, 
Edward Wilmot, principal of the High 


and Interests 


School, reading the scripture. The address 
was given by William D. Metz, a teacher 
in the Mexico High School. Special music, 
duet by Maynard and Reynold Chase, 
solo by Walter Inman. On Sunday eve- 
ning a Young People’s Rally was held in 
the church. Nearly three hundred young 
people with their pastors came from the 
surrounding towns. Dr. Gaylord Douglass 
gave an address on the “Prevention of 
War.” 


Massachusetts 


Springfield, Second.—Rev. Dorothy Til- 
den Spoerl, pastor. The church has had 
a busy season with two of the outstanding 
events being the addition of two organiza- 
tions to reach groups not reached through 
existing organizations. The first is a group 
of young married women, and working 
girls of the same ages, which meets monthly. 
This was organized in October. The 
second, organized late in February, is the 
men’s club, which plans to meet regularly 
with various speakers at the meetings. 
During Lent the church school teachers 
are holding a special teacher training 
course, during the half hour before the 
morning worship service. The Y. P. C. U. 
conducted the services on Young People’s 
Sunday, and has also given two card parties 
for the benefit of the church. During Lent 
they are having a series of special worship 
services, conducted by Dr. and Mrs. 
Spoerl, and will discuss their particular 
attitudes toward various theological 
problems, such as the problem of Death, 
Evil, the Nature of God, ete. The Junior 
Y. P. C. U. has been doing some work 
with hand puppets, presenting a program 
for themselves with them at their last 
social meeting. On Maundy Thursday 
there will be a parish supper, with a 
symbolic communion service held while 
the parish group is still at the tables after 
their supper together. Easter morning 
the young people will conduct their an- 
nual early morning worship service, fol- 
lowed by an Easter breakfast. 

Framingham.—D. Stanley Rawson, pas- 
tor. During February Enlistment Month 
was observed in this church. On Feb. 6, 
Young People’s Day, William E. Gardner, 
executive secretary of the National Y. P. 
C. U., delivered the sermon. He was as- 
sisted by Irving Morse, who read the re- 
sponsive reading, Miss Virginia Dunlap 
the scripture, and Elroy Grout, who sang 
a solo. On Feb. 20, Laymen’s Day, 
Robert F. Needham of Arlington gave the 
sermon. He was assisted by the following 
laymen of the church: Albert Roach, 
order of service; Warren Roebuck, re- 
sponsive reading; Chester Dunlap, scrip- 
ture; Moroni Moore, prayer; Jack Flan- 
ders, benediction. A Junior Clara Barton 
Guild has been formed under the leader- 
ship of Mrs. D. Stanley Rawson. The 


officers are: President, Miss Lois Metzger; 
vice-president, Miss Aldora Roach; secre- 
tary, Miss Beatrice McLellan; treasurer, 
Miss Rachel McLellan; membership, Miss 
Dorothy Knight. On Feb. 14 the girls 
visited the children of Framingham Hos- 
pital and distributed valentines which they 
had made themselves. On Feb. 19 they 
served sixty-five people at a baked bean 
supper, one of the largest gatherings of its 
kind for some time. The supper was fol- 
lowed by a Valentine Party in charge of 
Mrs. Rawson. Women’s Dedication Day 
was observed by the ladies of the church, 
who have recently had a food sale, a penny 
social and a supper. On Feb. 25 the an- 
nual birthday party was held. The men’s 
club was in charge of the entertainment. 
Everett.—Rev. U. 8S. Milburn, D. D., 
pastor. Dr. Milburn during Lent is 
preaching a series of special sermons with 
the following subjects: March 6, ‘“‘A Man’s 
Need of God;’ March 13, “A Man’s 
Responsibility;’’ March 20, ‘A Man’s 
Leader;’’ March 27, “A Man’s Victory;” 
April 3, “‘A Man’s Vision;” April 10, “A 
Man’s Emotion’ (Palm Sunday); April 
17, “A Man’s Life” (Easter). The Spanish 
bazaar will be held on March 30, after- 
noon and evening. This is being sponsored 
by the Women’s Union. The church school 
and the young people’s organization will 
assist. The supper will be served at 6.30. 
Medford Hillside.—This church is pre- 
senting a dramatic worship service each 
Sunday during Lent at 7.30 p.m. March 
6, “Feeding the Multitude—Then and 
Now.”’ March 13, ‘“‘The Flame” (adapted 
from ‘The Pazzi Legend’’). March 20, 
‘Robert of Sicily’ (dramatized from 
Longfellow’s poem). March 27, ‘James 
of Galilee ’’(from “Radio Dramas”), April 
3, “The Vision of Sir Launfal’”’ (drama- 
tized from Lowell’s poem). April 10, 
“The Other Wise Man” (dramatized from 
Van Dyke’s story). April 17, “Easter.” 
Lowell, First—O. Herbert McKenney, 
Jr., pastor. February was observed as 
Enlistment Month. Special committees 
were appointed for each week to enlist 
new members. On the first Sunday, 
Walter F. Merrick of the Tufts College 
School of Religion preached the sermon. 
On Feb. 13, the minister exchanged pulpits 
with Dr. George E. Huntley of Roxbury, 
a former pastor of the First Church. On 
the third Sunday the laymen took part 
in the service: Dudley McLoon, John La- 
point, M. S. Clark, and Mark Adams. 
The minister preached on ‘‘Laymen— 
Past and Present.’’ Feb.-27 brought the 
month to a fitting close with two special 
services. In the morning a united church 
service was held and each auxiliary or- 
ganization was asked to take part. Miss 
Mabel Adams gave a paper on the work of 
the Missionary Association, and Mrs. 
Minnie R. O’Neil spoke for the Ladies’ 
Alliance. The sermon topic for the morn- 
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ing was “United We Stand.” In the eve- 
ning the church held a dedication service 
for the new chapel, and a_ recognition 
service for the new minister, O. Herbert 
McKenney, Jr. The chapel was lighted 
entirely by candles. Rev. Isaac Smith, 
pastor of Grace Church, gave the invoca- 
tion and the scripture lesson, and Dr. C. 
Guy Robbins of Lawrence offered prayer. 
Dr. Flint M. Bissell of Dorchester gave a 
stirring challenge to the people as Chris- 
tians in a changing world, and a challenge 
to the minister to assume his position of 
responsibility with dignity and sincerity. 
Herbert O. Lewis, chairman of the church 
board, accepted this challenge and pledged 
the support of the people to the church. 
Mr. McKenney conducted the service of 
dedication, dedicating the chapel in the 
name of God to the service of all mankind. 
Dr. Bruce W. Brotherston, of Tufts College, 
spoke on the “Victory of Faith.’’ Music 
was furnished by Mrs. Dorothy Soutter, 
pianist; T. E. Gillinson, soloist; Guy T. 
Stella, violinist. Following the service 
the ladies of the chureh held a reception 
for the guests. Mrs. Inez Vickery and 
Mrs. Elwyn Lapoint served as hostesses. 


Minnesota 


Rochester.—Rev. Edward Archer Day, 
pastor. Church attendances are materially 
increased over the same period of last 
year. The rostrum arrangement has 
been ‘‘chancelized’’ with the altar made 
central and with the pulpit pushed to the 
side. The service has been gradually and 
experimentally enriched, so that its ritual- 
ism is now both pronounced and dignified, 
though simple. Miss Harriet G. Yates of 
the General Sunday School Association 
visited the parish for three days in October. 
Miss Yates addressed the Clara Barton 
Guild on one evening and the Women’s 
Association on the next afternoon. On 
her last evening here, she was on the 
program at a Fellowship of Learners’ 
banquet at the church, and, gave the chief 
address. Another parish dinner was held 
in early November with Dr. and Mrs. 
Owen Whitman Eames of Springfield, 
Mass., as guests of honor. Dr. Eames was 
minister here from 1927 to 1929 and a large 
crowd came out to greet them. Dr. Hames 
preached in the church following the din- 
ner. Between 300 and 400 people at- 
tended the Christmas candlelight service 
on the afternoon of Dec. 19. The preachér 
was Dr. Harold G. Trost of the First 
Methodist Church. A children’s program 
and party for the parish were presented 
afterwards. Mr. Day acts as hospital 
chaplain for Universalist and Unitarian 
patients. He served as faculty member 
in “The University of Life’ sponsored by 
the local Methodist church during an 
eight-week period, teaching a course on 
“American Denominations.” He was 
the speaker at a banquet held by the 
B’nai Brith Lodge of Rochester on March 
6, speaking on “The Judeo-Christian 
Heritage and the Future.’ On Wednes- 


day evening, Feb. 16, the congregation 
and friends surprised D. Leon Williams at 
a banquet given in his honor. He had 
been a member of the board of trustees 
for a quarter of a century, had served 
several terms as president of the church 
in past years, and had filled out an unex- 
pired term as president, caused by the 
death of H.-S. Adams. Frank G. New- 
house, the new president, presided. L. K. 
Case, speaking for the church, presented 
Mr. Williams with a scroll stating that he 
had been made honorary president for life. 


New Hampshire 


Woodsville.—Rev. B. F. McInture, pas- 
tor. Sunday, Feb. 6, the Y. P. C. U. per- 
formed the full service, the pastor sitting 
in a pew. Wednesday, the 9th, the Y. P. 
C. U. served a supper in the church ves- 
try, thus carrying out the social part of 
their work. For Church School Sunday 
the pastor had written a pageant depicting 
the need of religious education, which 
was enacted by the children. Twenty- 
four took part. In the absence of the regu- 
lar organist, Mrs. Earl Craig presided at 
the organ. Mrs. Adine Farwell sang ‘“‘Let 
the Little Ones Come unto Me,” which 
closed the pageant. On Laymen’s Sunday 
Lyman N. Wheelock, track supervisor 
of the B. & M. R. R. for this part of 
New Hampshire, gave an address on 
““Carelessness.”’ 

New York 

New York, Divine Paternity.—Rev. 
Frank Oliver Hall, D. D., pastor, Rev. 
S. E. Gerard Priestley, associate. On 
Monday, Feb. 14, the Ladies’ Aid Society 
and the Fortnightly Group raised $100 
for the church by a St. Valentine Party 
in the parish house. On Sunday evening, 
Feb. 20, some eighty people heard a lec- 
ture by Arnold Eugene Jenny of the Inter- 
national Committee of the Y. M. C. A,, 
entitled, “Through Europe with a Cam- 
era.”’ At the Foreign Student Group on 
Tuesday afternoon, Feb. 22, Prof. Jen 
Kung Li of China spoke on ‘Western 
Music in China.’”” The Ta Kala Society 
met in the parish house on Feb. 25, and 
discussed plans for the centenary of the 
church. The speaker was Brigadier Agnes 
McKernan, president of the National 
Prisoners’ Aid Association of the Salva- 
tion Army. Tea was served by the Fort- 
nightly Group. Mrs. May Lamberton 
Becker of the New York Herald Tribune 
spoke on March 6 to the Sunday Night 
Forum in the parish house. Her subject 
was “Books of Today.” 


* oe 


DISTRICT RALLY MEETING IN 
LAWRENCE 


The fourth of the series of six rally 
meetings, all addressed by Fred B. Perkins 
of Providence, Rhode Island, will be held 
in the church in Lawrence, Mass., on Sun- 
day evening, March 20. Thus far the at- 
tendance at these meetings has run about 
300, 400, 300. These numbers were in dis- 


_ Lawrence, 


tricts where there were from fifteen to 
nineteen churches. There are only six 
churches in the Merrimac Valley district, 
the churches in Amesbury, Haverhill, 
Lowell (two churches), and 
Nashua, N. H. Considering the nearness 
of the churches to Lawrence, however, and 
even more, the interest and loyalty of the 
people of these churches, it will be sur- 
prising if there is not as large an attend- 
ance in Lawrence as at any preceding 
meeting. : 

The remaining two rallies, to be ad- 
dressed by Mr. Perkins, will be held in 
Palmer on April 3 and in Fitchburg on 
May 1. 


* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Lewis O. Barrows is Governor of Maine. 

Gilbert Ayres of Stamford, Conn., is 
the son of Dr. and Mrs. S. G. Ayres. 

Dr. Martin M. Brown, who graduated 
from Rush Medical School fifty years ago 
last month, has been superintendent of 
the church school in North Adams, Mass., 
for forty years, and is well known in the 
denomination throughout the state. 

Lyman N. Wheelock is track superin- 
erndent for the B. and M. R. R., in North- 
ern New Hampshire. 

Rey. Stephen H. Fritchman is minister 
of the Unitarian church in Bangor, Maine. 

Miss Rose C. Swart, a teacher for many 
years, now retired, is a member of the 
National Memorial Church. 

* * 


SERVICES AT HEADQUARTERS 


The members of the staff at Universalist 
Headquarters join in a short service of 
worship at 16 Beacon Street each Thurs- 
day during Lent, at 8.45 a.m. The sched- 
ule of leaders for the seven Thursday 
mornings is as follows: 

March 3, Dr. van Schaick. March 10, 
Mr. Gardner. March 17, Dr. Etz. March 
24, Dr. Ratcliff. March 31, Dr. Coons. 
April 7, Mr. Lalone. April 14, Mr. Em- 
mons. 

oo * 
HAVE A PART IN THE WORK IN 
ROCKY MOUNT, N. C. 


If you are interested in the work being 
done by Rev. W. H. Skeels in Rocky 
Mount, N. C., but have not yet been able 
to do anything to help it along, now is 
your opportunity. The local radio station, 
WEED, is to broadcast our entire morning 
service every Sunday morning during the 
months of March, July and November 
from eleven to twelve, and you can help 
to make this possible by being financially 
responsible for one Sunday, at $5.00, or 
for one-half of a service at $2.50, or for 
fifteen minutes at $1.25. 

This station covers the entire eastern 
part of North Carolina, the southeastern 
part of Virginia and the northeastern part 
of South Carolina, and has been heard in 
Maryland and Southern Pennsylvania. 
It is estimated that more than ten thou- 
sand persons listen to the regular Sunday 
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morning religious services broadcast from 
this station, but up to the present time 
only the voice of the strictly orthodox has 
been heard. For the first time in the his- 
tory of radio a full one hour Universalist 
church service was sent out to the people 
on Sunday, March 6. 

It is hoped that our Universalist friends 
everywhere will want to have a part in this 
wider missionary effort, and will send in 
their contribution to keep our church be- 
fore the people of this and near-by states. 
Who will be the first to take a Sunday at 
$5.00? Or who will pay for half a service 
or for fifteen minutes? Send all contribu- 
tions to Rev. W. H. Skeels, Rocky Mount, 
N. C. 

W. H.S. 


* * 


SABBATH SCHOOL UNION 


The next meeting of the Universalist 
Sabbath School Union will be held on 
Wednesday, March 16, 1938, at the First 
Universalist Church, Roxbury. 

Directors’ meeting at 5.45 p.m. Sup- 
per at 6.30. The committee must know 
the number to cater for. Please let your 
director know if you wish to reserve a 
ticket for supper. Tickets, 50 cents. 

At 7.30 p.m. worship service. Dr. George 
E. Huntley, minister of Roxbury church. 
“All Together—Upward and Onward,” 
address by Mrs. Hilda L. Ives, Andover 
Newton Theological School. 

To reach the church: take elevated 
trains to Dudley Street, at west loop take 
Warren Street car. Leave car at Buena 
Vista Street. Church is on left. 


* * 


PRIZES OFFERED 


A week’s expenses at the annual con- 
ference'of the Young People’s Religious 
Union, which will be held on Star Island, 
near Portsmouth, N. H., June 25 to July 
9, 1938, or $30 in cash, will be paid by the 
Unitarian Temperance Society to the 
young person under 25 in the Unitarian 
or Universalist fellowship who, in the 
opinion of the three judges, submits the 
best essay or one-act play before May 10, 
1938, on some topic relating to the problem 
of alcoholic drink. The second prize will 
be $10. 

Essays or plays must be original, of 
reasonable length, and must be mailed or 
brought to the Unitarian Temperance 
Society, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., 
not later than midnight of May 10, 1938. 
Prize winners will be announced at the 
annual meeting of the Unitarian Temper- 
ance Society at Bulfinch Place Church, 
Boston, May 24, at 3 p.m. 

Suggested topics for essays or plays 
are: 

Is Moderate Drinking Safe? 

The Drinking Driver. 

What Science Says about Alcoholic 
Drink. 

The Effects of Alcohol. 

Can the Liquor Traffic Be Controlled? 


Why I Believe in Abstinence from Al- 
coholie Drink. 

The Moral Dangers of Alcohol. 

Is Alcohol a Food? 

Temperance Education 
and Schools. 

The Evils of Liquor Advertising. 

The Liquor Traffic and the Public Wel- 
fare. 

Should Liquor Be Controlled or Pro- 
hibited? 

Each manuscript should bear the name, 
address and age of the contestant. More 
than one entry may be made by a con- 
testant, but no contestant will be awarded 
more than one prize. 

For further information concerning the 
contest address Rev. William H. Gysan, 
secretary, Unitarian Temperance Society, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


* * 


THE MURPHY MEMORIAL AT 
WINCHESTER 
(Continued from page 322) 
During the week of dedication the Studio 
Guild, Inc., of New York City, presented 
an unusual collection and exhibition of 
painting. 

The Center is known as the Ellen Lam- 
bert Murphy Memorial, and is incor- 
porated under the laws of New Hamp- 
shire. It is governed by a constitution 
and board of trustees consisting of Gov- 
ernor Murphy, the pastors of the Fed- 
erated Church and the Catholic Church, 
rerpesentatives of civic organizations, and 
educational and judicial officers. No 
discrimination in its use is possible because 
of age, color, sex, or religion. It is freely 
available for all. 


in Churches 


* * 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


Last June the Ladies’ Social Union of 
the Gleason Memoria! Church at Methuen, 
Mass., sent $100 to the Ferry Beach Park 
Association to start a “Gertrude Earle 
Memorial Fund, the income from which 
shall be used for the support of the Ferry 
Beach Summer School, or for such other 
purpose as may be approved by the Ferry 
Beach Park Association.’”’ Announcement 
of the gift was held in abeyance upon dis- 
covery that the G. S. S. A. was nurturing 
the idea of an Earle Memorial Fund with 
broader purposes. Also, the Methuen 
donors had mistaken the functions of the 
F. B. P. A., and stated that the G.S.S. A. 
should have the gift as a nucleus for its 
proposed memorial fund. Now that the 
committee headed by Dr. Huntley has 
launched the campaign this Methuen con- 
tribution will become the corner-stone of 
the fund. 

Some of the fondest memories of Dr. 
Earle are associated with her work at 
Ferry Beach as teacher and preacher. 
Her first faculty assignment was in 1919, 
when she taught missionary education at 
the Sunday School Institute. Nearly 
every year thereafter, Dr. Earle was a 


leader in one or more of the Ferry Beach 
institutes. She liked the place itself and 
manifested her interest by contributions 
whenever special funds were being raised 
to make improvements. 

A Ferry Beach Night celebration will be 
held at All Souls Church, Portland, Me., 
the end of April. 

The Ferry Beach stereopticon lecture is 
available on application to the secretary, 
10 Winthrop Road, Arlington, Mass. The 
pictures and manuscript give a fairly good 
idea as to what sort of place Ferry Beach 
Park is. Thousands of Universalists have 
visited the place, but many of them do 
not know of the improvements made in the 
last three years. 

* * 
WOMEN’S ALLIANCE OF BOSTON 


The Universalist Women’s Alliance of 
Boston and vicinity will hold a dessert 
bridge at Bethany Union on March 29. 
Tickets 50 cents. For reservations tele- 
phone Talbot 5157. 


* * 


WOMEN’S DEDICATION DAY IN 
WASHINGTON 


Women’s Dedication Day was observed 
by a special service in the National Me- 
morial Church on Ash Wednesday eve- 
ning, March 2. It was primarily a service 
of prayer and consecration, in the spirit, 
though not wholly in the form, of the ser- 
vice suggested by the Women’s National 
Missionary Association. Dr. Perkins 
conducted the devotions, and Miss Jessie 
Masters, director of the choir, sang an 
appropriate solo and led the singing of 
the hymns. The central feature was a 
three-fold meditation on ‘“‘Consecrated 
Living,” by Miss Rose C. Swart, Mrs. 
Wm. H. McGlauflin and Mrs. Asa M. 
McCain. Miss Swart, over ninety years 
of age, but speaking with the virility and 
optimism of ageless youth, developed the 
thought that the consecrated life is not 
primarily a specialized type but a spirit 
pervading all life, in the home, the com- 
munity, the church, in all social rela- 
tionships. Miss Swart was for fifty years 
the head of the Normal School of the state 
of Wisconsin before retiring and coming 
to Washington to live. What she is made 
movingly eloquent what she said. Mrs. 
McGlauflin, out of her intimate knowledge 
of our denomination, presented instances 
of the consecrated spirit as it animated 
devoted Universalist women who have 
carried the spirit of our faith into human 
affairs. Mrs. McCain, as representing the 
younger women, accepted on their behalf 
the noble heritage of the past and the 
challenge to be worthy of it. All three 
addresses deeply impressed the gathering 
by their simplicity, sincerity and felicity 
of speech. More than talks about conse- 
crated living, they were expressions of it. 

Following the addresses Dr. Perkins led 
a period of directed prayer, centering 
thought on the Family, the Nation, the 
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Fellowship of Nations, the Church, and 
Prophets and Pioneers of the Kingdom of 
God. Prayers were used for each from the 
literature of time-hallowed liturgy. They 
were followed by the responsive sentences 
of Dedication recommended by the Na- 
tional Missionary Association. By its 
simplicity, beauty and deeply devotional 
spirit the whole service was an hour of 
genuine rededication. 

Miss Swart’s address appears in another 
part of this issue of the Leader. 

* * 
W.N. M.A. 
(Continued from page 346) 
Ruth Conant and Mrs. Walter Stevens are 
old friends who will be there. Rev. Stanley 
Hazard, who is doing an outstanding piece 
of work in New York City, will be present, 
with the following co-workers: Mabel Lee 
(Chinese), Horatio Hill (Negro), Dr. Buffa 
(Italian), Mato Skowitz (Hungarian). 

“The Mid-West Institute, Inc., of the 
Universalist Church, meets at Turkey Run 
State Park, Marshall, Indiana, July 17-24. 
There will be many classes for every age 
and desire. 

“At Murray Grove there will be the 
usual week-end Institute, Sept. 2-5. For 
the women, we can say that probably our 
national president, Mrs. Ezra B. Wood, and 
Mrs. Harry Adams Hersey will be there. 

“Shelter Neck Institute in North Caro- 
lina comes June 13-17. It is a splendid 
growing Institute for our Southern young 
people and women. 

“For most of our New England women 
Ferry Beach, Aug. 6-18, is the high spot. 
We are to have Ferry Beach all to our- 
selves this year and so must plan somewhat 
differently. We have already enlisted 
Mrs. Manning, Mrs. Folsom, Mrs. Wood 
(if she can possibly do it), and we hope for 
others to present our Universalist projects. 

“Plan your summer now and be sure to 
include one or more of these places of re- 
freshment.’”’ 


Obituary 
Frank Scott 


Frank Scott died at his home in Milford, Ohio, 
Feb. 23, after a very short illness, Mr. Scott was one 
of the oldest business men in town, having been in 
the milling business in Milford for almost sixty-one 
years. He was a member of the family that was in- 
fluential in organizing the Universalist church in 
Milford almost fifty years ago. He had served the 
church as moderator over a long period of years and 
had been one of the strongest members of the church. 
His eighty-five years sat lightly upon him, and he 
was active in the service of his church and his com- 
munity up to the day of his death. Funeral services 
were conducted by Rev. Harriet E. Druley, the com- 
mittal service being conducted in the Cincinnati 
Crematory. 


Amy Blanche Greene 


Amy Blanche Greene, director of Young People’s 
work for the Greater New York Federation of 
Churches since 1933, died at Roosevelt Hospital on 
Wednesday morning, March 2. She had a serious 
operation a little over a year ago from which she 
never fully recovered. 

Before joining the staff of the Federation, Miss 
Greene had been a teacher of Bible in several schools, 
including the School of Religious Education and 
Social Service, Boston University. From 1925 to 


1927 she was executive secretary of the Fellowship 
for a Christian Social Order, working with Kirby 
Page and Sherwood Eddy in the planning of confer- 
ences around post-war issues. She continued as sec- 
retary when this group merged with the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation. 

For the past four years Miss Greene has had a 
large place in the lives of the young people of New 
York City with whom she worked. Her influence was 
widespread and she was beloved by thousands. 


Notices 


REGULAR BROADCASTS - 


WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a. m. every Sunday. Dr. 
W. H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 

WEED, Rocky Mount, N.C. 10.15a.m. Daily 
except Saturday and Sunday. Devotional service 
broadcast by Rev. W. H. Skeels. 1410 kilocycles. 

WICC, Connecticut State Convention, Bridge- 
port and New Haven. 4.30 p. m. every Friday. 

WSPR, Springfield, Mass. 10.50 a. m. every Sun- 
day, except July and August. Church of the Unity. 
Dr. Owen Whitman Eames. 1140 kilocycles. 

* x 
NEW HAMPSHIRE COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


Accepted transfer of Rev. Edwin A. Lewis from 
the Connecticut Convention. 
Arthur A. Blair, Secretary. 
Tr .: 
BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


March 14, Rev. William R. Leslie, D. D., St. Mark’s 
Methodist Church, Brookline. 

March 21. Rev. M. Russell Boynton, D. D., First 
Congregational Church, Newton. 

March 28. Rev. Anthony Regamey, Church of the 
New Jerusalem, Boston. 

April 4. Rev. Dana Greeley, Arlington Street Uni- 
tarian Church, Boston. 

April 11. Rev. George E. Huntley, D. D., First 
Universalist Church, Roxbury, 

cx 
CONVENTION DATES 1938 


Californa, Los Angeles, May 3-4. 

Massachusetts, Malden, May 10-12. 

Connecticut, Bridgeport, May 11-12. 

Illinois, Oak Park, May 11-14. 

Rhode Island, Providence, First, June 1. 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Restoration, June 3-5, 
Ohio, Eldorado, June 21-23. 

Georgia, Canon, Aug. 12-14. 


Maine, Sept. 18-21. 

North Carolina, Red Hill, Sept. 29-Oct. 2. 

Indiana, October. 

Michigan (joint with Unitarian), Kalamazoo, 
Oct. 2. 


Vermont, Bellows Falls, Oct. 2-4. 

New York, Utica, Oct. 3-6. 

New Jersey, Oct. 12. 

Ontario, Blenheim, second week in October. 

Alabama, Brewton, October. 
“ts 

CONNECTICUT COMMITTEE OF FELLOW- 

SHIP 


Edward A. Lewis restored to fellowship, and 
transferred to the New Hampshire Convention, 
C. D. Newton, Secretary. 
er 
MAINE COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


The fellowship of Rev. Lorenzo D. Case in the 
Maine Universalist Convention has been withdrawn. 
Edwin Cunningham, Secretary. 
* * 


KING’S CHAPEL 


March 15-18: Rev. Walton E. Cole, First Unitarian 
Church, Toledo, Ohio. 

March 22-25: Dean Charles W. Gilkey, University 
of Chicago. 

March 29-April 1: Dr. Sidney Lovett, Chaplain, 
Yale University. 

April 5-8: Rev. D. Elton Trueblood, Chaplain, 
Leland Stanford University, California. 

April 11-15 inclusive, Dr. Palfrey Perkins, o 
King’s Chapel. 

Vesper services at 5 p. m. every day during Holy 
Week except Saturday. 


April 20-22: Dr. Frederick R. Griffin, First Uni- 
tarian Church of Philadelphia. 
April 26-29: Dr. Ratph W. Sockman, 
Church, New York City. 
* * 
NEW YORK COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Lewis Lowry transferred to Indiana. 

Harvey Swanson (dual—Unitarian) transferred to 
Pennsylvania. 

Ordination of S. E. Gerard Priestley authorized 
on report of special commission consisting of Dr. Etz, 
Louis Annin Ames and Rev. Cornelius Greenway. 
Dr. F. O. Hall appointed to extend the right hand of 
fellowship. 


Christ 


Clifford R. Stetson, Secretary. 
x x 


OFFICIAL CALL 


The 49th Annual Convention of the Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island State Y. P. C. U. will be held at the 
First Universalist Church, Worcester, Mass., on 
Saturday and Sunday, April 23 and 24, 1938, for 
the purpose of (1) election of officers, (2) reading of 
reports, and (3) such other business as may legally 
come before said Convention. - 

Vera Taylor, Corresponding Secretary. 
x x 
MAINE COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


The Committee of Fellowship of the Maine Uni- 
versalist Convention will meet in Lewiston, at the 
Young Woman’s Christian Association building, on 
Monday, March 14, 1938, at 1 p. m., for the exam- 
nation of J. Stewart Diem, “as to his fitness in pur- 
Pose, character, training and ability for the minis- 
try of the Universalist Church.” 

Edwin Cunningham, Secretary. 
* 8 


SUNDAY SERVICES AT CHAPIN HOME 


March 13—Rev. Lester W. Aumann, Jamaica, 
Ney 

March 27—Rev. J. Allison MacRury, Wood- 
haven, N. Y. 


April 10—Communion Service, Rev. H. Elmer 
Peters, Floral Park, N. Y. 

April 24—Rev. Frank O. Hall, D. D. New York 
City. 

May 8—Rev. Elmer D. Colcord, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

May 22—Ethel Freeman Nickelsen, Brooklyn, 
N Y 


Sabana 


The Christian Leader 


Lowell Institute 


For the Season of 1937-8 this Course will 
take the place of the Lowell Institute 
Lectures usually given in King’s Chapel. 


CLASSICS OF CHRISTIAN DEVOTION 


Mar. 23. Saint Augustine’s Confessions. 

Mar. 25. The Little Flowers of Saint Francis. 

Mar. 30. The Imitation of Christ. 

Apr. 1. The Theologia Germanica. 

Apr. 6. Brother Lawrence: The Practice of 
the Presence of God. 

Apr. 8. John Woolman’s Journal. 


By THE REY. WILLARD L. SPERRY, M.A., D.D. 


Dean of the Harvard Divinity School 


To be given in Huntington Hall, 491 Boylston 
Street, at five o’clock in the afternoon. Doors 
opened at 4.30 o’clock, but closed at five o’clock 
and throughout each lecture. 

Tickets may be secured, free of charge, by 
applying by mail to the Curator of the Lowell 
Institute, 491 Boylston Street, Boston, and en- 
closing one stamped, addressed envelope for each 
ticket desired. 
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BSH Studies idthe | Studies in the 
Larger Faith 


John Coleman Adams 


A brief treatise on 
What Universalists Believe 


Price 30 cents a copy. Six copies, $1.50 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Hotel anh Beacon Hill 


opposite State Capitol at 86 Bowdoin Street 
Remodeled and Refurnished— No liquor sold 
200 Rooms 


$1.25-1.50 
2.00-2.50 


Rooms with Running Water 
Rooms with Bath .. 


Weekly Rates 
L. H. TORREY, President 
Formerly Manager Hotel Hemenway 


George Seeks a Reason 
By 
Stanley and Ethel Manning 


Being the correspondence of George 
Barton and his Uncle Richard at the 
time when George had been asked to 
join the Universalist Church. 

The questions it answers are: ‘“‘Why 
join any church?” and “Why join the 
Universalist Church?” 


Price 60 cents per copy 
Six copies for $3.00 


Universalist Fublishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Buy age Easter Supplies from 
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Subscribe for 
THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 
52 issues abt $2.50 


WHEN YOU ENLIST 


by 
MARGARET SLATTERY 
Dean Academy 


This book from Miss Slattery’s 
Franklin, Mass. 


pen is intended primarily for young 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 

ew England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 


people from twelve to twenty-five, 
especially those looking forward to 


church membership. It is a brief 


but thrilling survey of church 


Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


history—entirely non-sectarian. 


50 cents, postpaid 


Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


Send for catalogue. 
EARLE S. WALLACE 


Headmaster 


The Universalist Publishing House 


St. Lawrence University 


Where the historic liberal tradition is sustained 


Education Seminar to Scandinavia, via England, 
July 9 to August 25, will carry Summer School 
Credit and ‘‘ In-Service’’ Credit from certain 
State Departments of Education. Limited to 20. 
Cost, $495. Correspondence invited. 


LAURENS HICKOK SEELYE, President 
CANTON, NEW YORK 


COrerE G E 


A SEAT OF LEARNING IN NEW ENGLAND 
George S. Miller, Acting President 


ewer LS 


COLLEGE preserving the best of New England traditions » « + Progressive 


curriculum , + Situated near Boston, a great educational center. 


SCHOOL of Religion avowedly progressive, equipping men and women for 
the ministry of a new day «++ College founded by Universalists +. Carries 
on their standards of liberal education. 


OR information or catalogues address the Dean of the respective department 


or the Registrar, Tufts College, Medford, Massachusetts. 


Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 
Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 
Medicine, Albert W. Stearns, M.D. 
Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 


Liberal Arts, Frank G. Wren, A.M. 
Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., §.M. 
Graduate Studies 
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The Universalist Church -- a Fellowship of Builders 


“O keep us building, Master, 
May our hands ne’er falter, 
When the dream is in our hearts.” 


The dream of building to complete the Clara Barton Birthplace Camp unit has been 
long in the hearts of its friends of the Universalist Church. The dream was in, the heart 
of Dr. Elliott P. Joslin when he made us the gift of a survey of the camp property by the 
best landscape architects in Boston, Olmsted Brothers. The dream was surely in the 
heart of a Universalist layman and architect, Mr. Cyrus F. Springall, when he created for 
us the splendid drawing of the proposed Administration Building and the excellent floor. y 
plans which so adequately take care of,our needs. The dream of a Christian service to } 
humanity was always in the heart of Clara Barton. It is the same dream which is in. 
the heart of every true Universalist today. The reality of this dream is 


nn 


The Clara Barton Birthplace Camp for Diabetics 
North Oxford, Massachusetts 


Make checks payable to The Clara Barton Camp Building Fund, and send to 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


It is our FAITH IN ACTION Let us Build for FUTURE ACTION 


